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BOSTON, MASS., JAN. 30, 1875. 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
__ Preparatory Schools, Academies, dc. 


UNIVERSITY — F. Warren, D.D., 
President. For information concerning any t 
address the oa Dean, Boston, Mass. 5 
School o Theology—Dean, Rev. J. B. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard. LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, Rev. E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone, D.D. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 
AMILTON COLLEGE, Clint N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lanaston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


yowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, GEorcr F. Macoun, DD. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. ‘For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANuvREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE,. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
*™ catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. 0 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized: 
Coll. of Lib’1 Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll, of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


SIMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address “ALEX. BURNS, Prest. 


GWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Eowarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. LL D., Pres’t. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL,— Law artment 
Columbia College. For circulars address 
Dwicut, 8 Great Jones street, N. Y. 


UNION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq. 


ALE COLLEGE—Law Department. Address 
Prof. Francig WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


DB=Ew THEOL, SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BEnTon. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. _ 


ROOKLYN GOLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Coctirang, LL.,D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Departmént of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGuigs, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Starry, Schenectady, N. Y¥ 


ARDEF SCIENTIFIC Scientific Dep. 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G J Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
matio address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. Se., 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 

dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 

tific Schools. _ L. S. BurBank, Prin. 

Wy FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


“FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


RINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
T logue address the Treasurer of the College. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 mil 
4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Minn, Pres't. Address Prof. C. E. Fay. 
NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio) ae E 
~ Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Prep. Depts. 


pak OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
pra... r ogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Pn oT Science, apply to C. J. Stix, LL.D., Provost, or 
of J. P. Lesuey, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
OSEPH CUMMING _D. 
alogues, etc., address the President. Sy , LL.D. For cat 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 
information apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHADBOURNE. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Con r 
n. F catal 
and information address F. B. Dexter, 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


Alls NY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
i imtormation address Dr. J.V. Lansinc, Albany, N.Y. 


BELLEVUE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Austin and information apply to 


ELectic 
SAIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. City. 
Nawrox, Deas Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rosr. S. 


est-47th street, N. Y. 


DEP AETMENT of Harvard Univenian, 
urth: 
Fra, Sec’ 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


NEW YORK HOM@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
W. 3d avenue. or information address 
J. W. Downe, M.D., Lean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


UNIV. OF THE crr i 
¥ OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. 1, Parpux, 426 East 26th st. 


Medial Dest Pi 
ncement a’ t 
Dean, P: O. Row a838, Philadelphiay Roceasy 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. Forcatalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakety, Ph.D. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGper, D.D., Pres. 


MA4FPLEWoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


AGNES SCHOOL. For catalogue, etc., address 
Sister Eprrn, S. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
J Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


most thorough manner. 


(CAZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smiru, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
‘Thorough preparation given for any College, or Poly- 
technic School, ray West Point. Apply to A. B. Wat- 
kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 


MILWAUKEE ACADEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Es- 
tablished 1864. A thoroughly reliable College-prepa- 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address A. MARK- 
HAM, Principal. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Brid 

A Home School for Boys and Girls. _Parenta 
care and thoreugh instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Bucxtyn, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and | 
| health, Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— | 
Apply to H. T. FuLer, Principal. 3m | 
SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 

Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 


study. Apply to M. HENnsHaw, Principal. 


| 


: MINERALS, APPARATUS, &c. 


YALE COLLEGE, — Medical 


C. A. Lin DSLEY, 


Department. 
New Haven, Conn. 


LATINUM APPARATUS, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, | 
P &c, H. M. Raynor, No. 25 Bond Street, New York. : 


public 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Law Department. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W. C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, Contracts, Wills, and Lect. on Roman Law. 
J.T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and Equity Jurisprudence. 

SPECIAL LECTURERS—Cuas. J. McCunpy, LL.D. 
Life Insurance. Leonarp Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Eccl. Law. 
T. D. Woousy, D.D., LL. D., international Law. J. M. 
Hoppin, D.D., 1-L.B., Forensic Rhetoric and Compositign. 
Mark M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. FaRrNHAM, 
M.D., Medical Juris. F. H. Betts, A.M., Patent Law. 

Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. 1oth, 875 
Terms $90 per annum; $330 in prizes are annually awarded. 
The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 
best, in the country. For circulars, etc., address FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October aust, 1°75. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Ben]j. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. andChil. M.C. White, M.D.,.Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C, A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M, and 

Ss. H. ey Lecturer on 
EES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
Dean of the 
1 


further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T.D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
c. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy; Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleon ol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of thi: School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of k.gimeer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Minin Engineering; III. 
Metallurgy; 1V. Geology and Natural Bristory ; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Fersons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Exprenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. _ For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 

A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
special classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lie schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or C. B. Srocxwe t, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. L. 
CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Thorough instruction is here given, First, in the branches 

of the study required to be taug t in the blic schools, and, 

SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 

age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 

schools of Connecticut. 

The full course of study occupies two years. 

The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P. M. | 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 


taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest mum- 
ber of ¥RRB ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 
Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to SEVENTY 
FIVE dessons of one hour each per term. 

Musical Library open to pupils. Situatiens, etc., pro- 
cured. Tuition eee Se. Four terms of ten weeks 
each, beginning in September, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 

4 4t E. TOURJEE, Director. 


Congress Record Ink 


Ts used in the Public Schools of Salem, Beverly, Dan- 
vers, Woburn, Salem Court House, the Normal 
Schools of Salem and Bridgewater, the leading 
Banks of Boston and vicinity. 

The fact that it has been used in the Boston Schools with 


perfect success for the past year, is a sufficient guarantee of 
its superiority. SAMPLES FURNISHED GRATIS. 


D. B. BROOKS & CO., Manufacturers, 
33 Court Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 


4 4t 


in our building to rent toa good tenant. Rent $20.00 
permonth, N, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
2 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


eae pret tae undersigned, a College graduate of ten 

M ned standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 

academy, or sch He 

and illustrative collec- 

. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
2 


atural History in a seminary, 
has a working library, fine microsc ‘ 
tion. For information apply to 
Providence, R. I. 


ITUATION WANTED, 
NEXT SUMMER, 
by a Teacher of long and successful experience, desirous of 
leaving his foams place (where he has to work 12 to 15 hours 
a day in all branches), to devote himself to some spmctALTY— 
ollowing English Grammar and 
omposition, Natu istory or Physics (especially Botany, 

Physical Geography) Mathematics, History, and. Political 
Science. Has had much experience in Normal work, Insti- 
tutes, and Lecturing. Best of references. Large salary not 
so much of an object as a stated work in a good school. "Must 
make an EARLY engagement so as to close present connection 
in the spring. Address ACADEMICUS, care N. H. editor 
of Journal, F rancestown, N. H. 3-tf 


~ SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., ti Broadway, NEW 
* YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of their 
_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the lending series of Greek and Latin CLAs- 
sics, best Books and Maps on Ancient GroGraruy, H1s- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PuiLoLocy; GREEK, 
Latin, OrtenTAL, GERMANIC, RoMANCE, SLayic, and Mis- 


CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. O€ctavo, 65 pages. Will be sent 
on receipt of 12 centgjn postage stamps. 
This Catalogue, compiled with t care and based on 


many years’ experience in Foreign Book Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and iedegenadtie Guide for every Phi 

ical scholar and library. 5 

W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
porter, 77 University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of {iecalianeous Literature, School Books. etc. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cis. per annum for pest- 
age. Agent for Revue des fondes, and all the priuci- 
pal Periodicals. 


OHN F, LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YOR 

designer and manufacturer of all kinds of Society Pins 
Badges. Secret Society, Base Ball, Boating, and Sporting 
Badges. Pins, Medals, etc., a specialty. Superior work- 
manship, and prices lower than the lowest. Estimates and 
designs furn Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Samples of College work always on hand. 


. Pins and Badges. In w 


‘mates and 
prompt attention, 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 
HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds of Society 

4 ship unexcelled; in prices 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. Badges set with precious stones a specialty. Esti- 
designs furnished. Orders by receive 
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NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. i 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schoo!s are subjected, 


without the surface being injured, RACH. 
No. 1, inches, two marking surfaces, .30 
50 
“ 5, “ two 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 
and muslin. 

"Copies of any of the above Siate Tablets (for school use) 
will be forwarded for examinauoa (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 

fb or introduction, a L1BERAL discount will be made. 
Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


‘SUI GENERIS. 


= - 


J \MeERUIT FERAT? 


MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs. 


and, judged artistically, UN AP- 


UNEQUALED PROACHED in excellence; awarded 
THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


Vienna, 1873, and Paris, 1867. 
American Organs ever awarded any medal. in 
ON LY Europe, or which present such extraordinary ex- 
cellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premium at Industrial Ex- 
ALWAYS positions im America, as well as Europe. 
Out of hundreds there have not been six in all where any 
other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both hemis- 
BEST pheres, tobe unrivaled. See TESTIMONIAL 
CIRCULAR, with opinions of more than One Thousand 
(sent free). 
Sold always at least remunerative profit, 
CH EAPEST and so at fixed prices, which are 
printed in price lists, and subject to no diseount. It 
is the custom of other makers to print very high prices, from 
which great discounts are made, sometimes seventy -five per 
cent. or more. The poorer the organ the higher the 
printed price and the larger the discount. 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not take 
INSIST any other. Dealers get LARGER COMMISSIONS 
Sor selling ANY and ALL others, and for this reason ofteu 
try very hard to sell something else in preference. 
with several of the mest important 
NEW STY LES improvements ever made. New 
Solo and Combination Stops, Superb Cases of new 
designs. 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGANS uw 


and exquisite combination of these jnstruments. Price $200. 


EASY PAYMENTS Organs sold for cash; or for 
monthly or- quarierly pay- 
ments; or rented with privilege of purchase. eat paid 
three years buys an organ. 
CATA LOGUES and Circulars, — full particulars, 
sen” tree. Address MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, BOSTON ; 
25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or So & 82 Adams Street, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Shelion’s Reader’ s, 
Felter's Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST 1N THE WORLD. 
They received the first Pri: ? 
position of an ji ze Medal in the Vienna Ex 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 


GILMAN TUCKER, Agent, 


25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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D. APPLETON & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY,: NEW YORK, 


Have recently opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
’ Publications in New England, at 


22 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, 


Where a complete assortment of all their Publications will 
be constantly found. 


Superintendents, School Committees, and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited to call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and ‘Text-Books. 4 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called to 
the following announcements of their recent Publications: 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requivements of all Schools, 


It is the only complete graded course published. It is 
thoroughly practical, and can be successfully used in classes 
by teachers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this subject. ‘Ihe course consists of the follow 
ing: 

Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 


Perspective Series (Grammar School),4 Books and 
Manual. 


Geometric and Shading Series (High School), In 
press. ) 

Besides the graded course, there will be special courses, 
embracing Mechauical, Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
ing of all kinds. 

Although but a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing ks was begun, they have been introduced into 
the schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 
an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Princi- 
ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 

Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 
as a companion to the Reader. Part II, Latin Syntax 
Part I1I, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 
to Idioms and Synonymes, 

Cvsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 

ar. 

Harkness’s Cicero’s, Select Orations. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of 
many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 
our country, and is already in use in every State of the 
Union, and indeed, in nearly all our leading classical institu- 
tions of every grade, both of school and college. 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 


Cornell’s Primary Geography. 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. 
Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 


Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetie. 
Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 


_ Send for evidences of the merits and success of this prac 
tical series. 


Miss Youmans’s New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans. 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiole- 
gy, Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’ Chemistry. (A new Edition ia Press) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


ohn 
HENRY HOE, See NEW 


hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free to ‘Teachers 
and School Officers on application; also our ‘‘ Educational 
Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 

Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
22 Hawley Strect, Boston. 
Or 


Ws, Hensuaw, Agents for New England, 
J. S. Haves, 22 Hawley St., Boston, 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 
ular book, 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 

Beautifully illustrated with elegemt and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. Send for 
terms and territory to 


The People's Publishing Co. 618 Arch St., Phila. 


RECOGNIZED AS AUTHORITY 


BY THE 


Department of State, 
Department of Fustice, 
Treasury Department, 
Library of Congress. 
U. S. SENATE, 
U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY (lus. 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY, . . . 0.62 
POCKET DICTIONARY, I11., Tuck, Gilt Edges, 1.00 
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proved methods, as well as the results of the authors’ long 
experience as practical teachers of the French Language. 
It is equa:ly adapted to class or private instruction. 


{From Prof. CHARLES H. GATES, Instructor in French, 
Brown University.) 

The Grammar pleases me better than any I have yet seen, 
ind my experience is not smali in the matter. here are 
nany things here explaintd which have been quite omitted 
in other grammars, while the arrangement of each lesson 
seems methodical and practical. Especially I approve of 
there being no SECOND PART, as it is seldom turned to any 
useful account, I propose introducing this Grammar inte 
Brewn University, the High Schoo’, and other establisl- 
ments where I teach (in Providence). 
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55° pages. By A. H, Mixer, A.M., Professor Modern 
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Brown University 
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French Poetry. 

(From M. Scuece pe Vers, Prof. of French, University of 
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125 pages. By ALerep HEeNNKQUIN, M.A., Instructor in 
French in the University of Michigan. Price, go cents. 
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ScHooL TEACHERS to the front! We are glad to notice 
that in the changes which are made in prominent school 
offices that the services of practical teachers are de- 
manded. Edward Conant, the new State. Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Vermont, was the recent principal of 
the State Normal School at West Randolph, and has had 
an experience in every grade of school in the State. 

Thomas B. Stockwell, the newly elected Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island, has served 
in the ranks from the district school to the high school; 
and was one of the most faithful and successful teachers 
of that State. 


Tue Vermont Teacher’s Association held its annual 
meeting at St. Johnsbury, last week. Hon. Edward 
Conant, Supt. of Schools, presided and gave a valuable 
lecture upon the School laws and legislature of the 
State. Our editorial columns contain a full report of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Conant has entered upon the State superintend- 
ency at a most favorable time, and his work will be 
of a practical nature which will soon be felt throughout 
Vermont. He has inaugurated a lecture system by 
which he proposes to reach every town, and to discuss 
before the people, the condition of public education, 
and the best means of improving the schools—a work 
which is greatly needed throughout New England, and 
our State Superintendents will find no more fruitful field 
in which to labor. 


PuPILs are now forbidden to study out of school 
hours in Philadelphia. ‘The only way to stop it, how- 
ever, is for the teachers to give out so little work that 
it can be performed in school hours, and insist upon it 
that it be done there. If too much work be assigned 
for the regular school hours, there are some pupils who 
will study out of school, and it is usually those whom 
it will injure most to do so, Home-study is apt to be- 
get a habit of indolence, mischief, or both, in school, 
n account of the fact that pupils come to depend on 
home-work for preparing their lessons, having thus, 
as they deem, little that need be done in school. Be- 
‘ween the two places a large class of pupils contrive to 
Shirk hard study altogether. 


THE report of the Board of Education on the scientific 
Survey of the State of Massachusetts is in readiness 
for the Legislature, having been prepared by Gardiner E. 
Hubbard, Esq., Rey. Phillips Brooks, and Rev." A. As 


every building. Itis recommended that in the larger 
and more wealthy towns, the scale of six inches to the 
mile be adopted, showing the boundaries of every es- 
tate, and that the increased expense here be assessed 
upon these towns. The survey would also determine 
the water-power of the State, and show where dams 
and reservoirs can safely be constructed. The Geolog- 
ical survey made in connection with the above would 
disclose the extent of mineral deposits. It is well- 
known that there are extensive coal measures not yet 
determined ; deposits of iron, also, and lately in one 
of the oldest parts of the State, rich deposits of lead 
and of gold have been almost accidently discovered. 
The Biological survey is intended not only to record 
the beasts, birds, insects, and plants of the Common- 
wealth, but to show how pests of insects can be avoided, 
how worn-out land can be restored to vitality, and the 
very coast line itself and harbors secured by the plant- 
ing of proper trees. 

The committee recommend that the survey be un- 
dertaken to extend over a period of fifteen years, and 
they estimate the cost, after a careful examination by 
experts, to be about $25,000 a year, and a suggestive com- 
parison is made of this survey with the previous one. 
The assessed valuation of the State in 1831, the year 
subsequent to that in which the former survey was com- 
menced, was $208,360,407.54, and the cost of the sur- 
vey then made was $100,000 ; the valuation of the 
State in 1874 was $1,794,216,110.60, and a survey in 
the same ratio would cost more than $861,000; the 
estimated cost of the proposed survey is $385,000, or 
less than one-half. ‘The committee close their report 
with the words: “There is probably no other State 
where there are so many scientists as in Massachusetts. 
The aid of most of these gentlemen will be freely, and 
to a considerable extent, gratuitously given to the sur- 
vey and in preparation of reports upon their several de- 
partments. Massachusetts owes her position in the fore- 
front of the United States neither to her size nor to 
her population, but primarily to the character and educa- 
tion of her men and women, and secondarily to the great 
development of her industrial resources. This survey 
will, we believe, reveal still further her hidden wealth, 
develop her external resources, and give new impulse 
to all her energies, thus enabling her in the future, as 
in the past, to lead the still increasing number of the 


United States.” 


THe expenses of Boston for educational purposes this 
last year were $1,865,720.29, of which sum the teachers 


and officers received $1,041,376. 


Hamilet.—' Tis as easy as lying ; govern these ventages with your 
finger and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will dis- 
course most excellent music. Look you, these are the stops, 

Guil.— But these cannot I command to any utterance of harmony ; 
[ have not the s&i//, 

It is precisely this s&/@/ that the school boy and the 
school-girl lack. Is the English language easier to be 
played on than a pipe? 

Thoe educators who believe that it mends matters to 
wait until, as is said, the pupil “ knows enough and has 
something to write about,” seem utterly to forget that 
composition is an av?, and that “art is long.” If aman 
were a wine-cask or a beer-barrel, this prudent delay 
might prepare him to be tapped or to slop over; but 
you know that we have it on the authority of Artemas 
Ward, that the model for all American boys, “ G. Wash- 
ington, never slopped over ;” so that won't do at all. 
lhe /roudde is, I think, that the average pupil has enough 
loose material in his head for a score of good essays ; 
the ¢ruth is, he cannot organize it; and he will never 
find might in the pen, until, after many onsets, he d/unders 
up to success. Fit viazvi. ‘The gates of speech are not 
locked ; they stick and creak for want of oil and more 
frequent opening. Either too much is attempted at long 
intervals, or the process was not begun early and gently 
znough. ‘To try to straighten a crooked back by occa- 
sional jerks would be intolerably excruciating, not to say 
anscientific, and might snap the back. Proof is not 
wanting, however, that the art of composition may be 
oracticed with delight by young or old ; and I need not 
labor to convince anybody that it directly and rapidly 
begets precision in spoken speech. “ Writing makes an 
exact man,” says my lord Bacon, 

It seems to me unquestionable that frequent exercises 
in composition ought to begin with the very youngest 
scholars, and be continued through the whole school life. 
Why this rule should be relaxed in favor of college stu- 
dents Ido not understand, but I believe the college sins 
that neglects English themes. 

At every stage, the teacher must, at great pains, select 
subjects that are simple, suggestive and interesting. He 
must be fertile in practical hints and criticisms. He 
must not merely cobble the bad spelling and bad gram- 
mar and call that “ correcting” atheme,—he must substi- 
tute better words, happier turns, strike out, recast, re- 
idjust,—habituating the class to do the like as faulty 
themes are read to them, and also to challenge the truth 
of the thought—both the general drift and the particular 
statement. If there be not time to do this thorough work 
apon all, I submit that it is better to spend the hour 


upon one theme thus dissected before a class, than to 
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tinker the orthography and syntax of a score. It is not 
difficult to make such work highly interesting. The re- 
quisites are: a ready command of apt information, tact 
and an abounding enthusiasm. 

Here, as elsewhere, the magnetic teacher’s power will 
have many resources, and will often overleap the bounds 
of the set lesson. Perhaps, to little folks, a story will 
be told, or some facts about beasts or birds, or a pretty 
myth, to be reproduced by them with tongue or pen. A 
little fellow four years old, thus treated at home, will be 
only too happy to tell you either Phaéthon’s or Sheridan’s 
ride with capital effect. In a word, we teachers must 
see to it the children do not sit down in funereal gloom 
to write their compositions, if we would arm them with 
one of the stoutest aids to the production of good Eng- 
lish speech. 

5. A good word should be said, in this connection, on 
behalf of debating societies. No doubt you have seen, 
as I have, admirable results spring from persistent ef- 
forts in juvenile debate. If a bright boy has only the 
courage to sprawl about badly for a time, he is almost 
sure to think on his feet at last. Said Brinsley Sher- 
dan, when he had made his first speech and failed: “ It 
is #2 me, and it shall come ou¢ of me.” His common- 
place-book—found after his death—filled with humor- 
ous and pithy thought, crudely set down, elaborated 
afterward to flash out from the wittiest and most brilliant 
of speeches, not only betrays 4ow he kept his word, but 
the pleasant fact also that sometimes, at least, he relied 
on the right sort of inspiration, and that he was not al- 
together the ixdodent genius he had been taken to be. 


I shall never forget the man in a country town, away 
down in Maine, who, years ago, volunteered to help us 
boys to start what we styled a lyceum. There was noth 
ing unusual about the school-house we proposed to make 
immortal—except that it was very small, and, originally, 
red, Candle-light made the darkness visible—somewhat. 
I am not sure what question we were to settle that night ; 
but as the occasion was most important, it probably was: 
“ Resolved, that the Indian is more deserving of our 
sympathy than the black man.” At the proper time, 
our friend, usually somewhat grand and pompous, but a 
hero and our Nestor now, rose to his feet. Expectation 
rose. Every eye turned to the back seat, “far up the 
height.” The orator began, in tones deep and oro- 
tund: “Mr. President, had I the eloquence of a Chat- 
ham.” Expectation rose higher. He had evidently pre- 
pared himself. To enhance the impressiveness of his 
brief remark he repeated it with perceptible emotion— 
for he must have seen dimly in the upturned faces what 
an unexpected effect he was producing: “Ahem! Had 
J the eloquence of a Chatham!” ‘The little audience was 
spell bound ; you might have heard a pin drop. It was 
too great a strain ; the exordium vanished ; the orator’s 
wings flapped once or twice as he made futile attempts 
to free his utterance, and then he fell, like Lucifer, never 
to orate again. 


Inceplus clamor frustratur hiantes: They tried to 
speak, but could only gafe. Mr. Darwin tells of a man 
so embarassed on rising to speak that he could ut- 
ter no sound, and who, unconscious of this fact, went 
on for some time gesticulating and opening his mouth ; 
but our hero’s end was more ignominious—he died and 
left no sign. He began his oratorical career too late, 
and he had not the courage of a bull-dog. “Luck is a 
fool, and Pluck is a hero,” says President Porter to the 
boys of Yale. 

If the young Demosthenes, flurried, gets into so hope- 
less a twist even as did the incipient congressman in a 
neighboring State legisiature, who delivered himsell 
thus: “ Mr. Speaker : the generality of mankind in gen- 
eral, are very much like the-r—generality of mankind-r- 
as a general thing ’—no matter ; the one essential thing 
is, that he stand his ground. It is tenacity here that tells. 


Knowledge humbleth the great man, astonisheth the 
common man, and puffeth up the little man. 


Upand Down.. 


BY W. W. B. 


Like Sisyphus, a fly upon my window pane, 
Toiled and tumbled, ali his work in vain ; 
He did not lack ambition yet nor wings, 
But maybe struggled for forbidden things. 
The reason for his failures none could tell ; 
I only know he faltered and he fell. 


It is not flies alone who seek to gain 

A firmer footing on the slippery pane, 
Warmed by the fitful glow of wintry sun, 

‘To think their triumphs have but just begun ; 
I’ve seen a nobler being often try, 

And when he tumbled, ask the reason why. 


I think, perhaps, the surface is too glare, 

For men or flies to dangerously dare ; 

He must be warm with summer faith within, 
Who would the goal of any grandeur win, 

Nor dream when age her mantle o’er him flings, 
His feet will serve the purposes of wings. 


Intercollegiate Scholarships. 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


The recent intercollegiate literary competition in New 

York is of interest, not for itself alone, but as a part of 
a general movement for bringing our colleges together, 
with a view to comparison of method. As it is, our 
several colleges go their own ways, with little mutual in- 
tercourse or comparison. Even the president of each 
has very little opportunity of knowing how its method 
and standard compare with those adopted elsewhere. 
A single inert or over-conservative professor may, for a 
series of years, keep his department entirely aloof from 
the tendencies of current scholarship ; and while his 
pupils suppose themselves to be obtaining the very best 
instruction, they may really be at great disadvantage all 
the time. 
In the English universities there are certain “ scholar- 
ships” open to all who enter the university. It is a mat- 
ter of pride to the preparatory schools to furnish as 
many successful candidates as possible for these exam- 
inations. The result of the examination tests the methods 
of the different schools. Again, within the universities 
there are certain “ scholarships” or foyndations open to 
students of a particular college only ; and there are 
others open to students of all colleges. ‘These last, as 
I was assured, are counted far more honorable, because 
they have to be won against a greater variety of com- 
petitors. 

It is the aim of the young men who have undertaken 
this movement to bring about some such result. This 
year they began with a competition in oratory, before 
Messrs. W. C. Bryant, G. W. Curtis, and Whitelaw Reid, 
as judges; and a competition in essay-writing, with 
Messrs. T. W. Higginson, J. T. Fields, and R. G. White, 
as judges. These points of competition were chosen, 
not as the most important, but as the most convenient 
to begin with. Next year it is proposed to add compet- 
itive examinations in Greek and Mathematics. The de- 
partment of Mathematics is to be Analytic Geometry ; 
and the Greek examination is to be based on one Greek 
play—to be announced early in the year by the exam- 
iners—together with rendering at sight from Greek into 
English, and from English into Greek. These examina- 
tions having been successfully established, others will 
follow ; the hope being to establish ultimately a system 
of annual examinations, covering a varied curriculum of 
studies. These examinations would properly be limited, 
at first, to the colleges inaugurating the enterprise ; but 
how far they would ultimately extend it is impossible to 
say. 

It is the hope of the Intercollegiate Literary Associa- 
tion that as its aims become understood, means will not 
only be provided for annual expenses, but for a “ schol- 
arship” or “fellowship” fund, by which the successful 
competitors may ultimately be enabled to pursue their 
favorite studies at any institution they may select, at 


home or abroad. As it is all, endowments for this pur- 


pose are limited to some single college. ‘There seem no 
objections to this plan, except such as apply to all com- 
petitive examinations. The advantages are : 

First: The plan will, so far as it goes, test the 
methods of different colleges. 

Secondly : It will bring together the students of dif- 
ferent colleges in honorable rivalry, and help to remove 
that petty provincial spirit which is commonly the bane 
of our American colleges. 

Thirdly: It will give a higher stimulus to competitors, 
as each represents his college, and may do it honor, 

Fourthly : It will make the several colleges look with 
pride on their men of brains as well as their men of 
muscle. Up to this year, muscle has monopolized the 
only intercollegiate arena. 

These are some of the advantages aimed at. Of 
course, there are difficulties inthe way. College under- 
graduates are not always good organizers or good busi- 
ness men; and the success achieved this year was in 
spite of greater obstacles than are likely to occur again, 
The projectors have learned by experience ; the enter- 
prise seems to be on its feet at last ; and friends among 
the educated and the wealthy are already raised up to 
it. Eleven colleges now belong to the Association, and 
six of these took active part in the late competition in 
New York. The two largest New England colleges 
have not yet entered ; this being very natural, since the 
larger the institution, the less its students feel, at first, 
the need of being brought in contact with any other. 
But there are no colleges in America, after Yale and 
Harvard, which show more vigor, or exert more influ- 
ence, than Princeton and Cornell, to mention no others 
among those represented at the Academy of Music. 

If this movement does nothing else than to vindicate 
the ability and training to be found at the smaller col- 
leges, it will doa service. It is not long since it was 
advanced as an axiom that Harvard and Yale, b, their 
size, wealth, and energy, were sure to divide the boating 
laurels between them. Amherst College, the Amherst 
Agricultural College, and Columbia College have preity 
well removed that delusion. It will be very well if this 
movement helps, also to dispel, this error, so far as in- 
tellectual competition is concerned. ‘Those who best 
know the condition of our leading colleges know that even 
they are still very far from being true universities ; that 
if they have much to teach the others, they have also 
much to learn ; and that there is no institution in, Amer- 
ica which would not be benefited by an honest inter- 
collegiate competition. 


Plants of Universal Application. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


In certain portions of the world there exist plants 
which are used by the natives in so many ways that we 
are led to doubt whether mankind could dispense with 
them. Naturally these useful plants are indigenous to 
the tropics. -In the north there is no one tree or shrub 
which will supply man with all he needs—food, raiment, 
and the very home which shelters him. Under the 
equator, however, where vegetation is so rank, and the 
people, as a rule, so indolent, it is natural enough that 
there should be these vegetable wonders. Indeed, the 
very luxuriance of plant life, and the ease with which 
the fruits of the earth may be obtained without exer- 
tion, engenders that indolence which is so characteristic 
of these countries. We of the temperate zones have our 
oak trees, and pines and spruces, used in many important 
ways, it is true ; yet it is conceivable that we might sur- 
vive without them. Not so with some of the Eastern 
and South American nations, dependent solely for every 
want upon the growth of one plant. Even cotton, to 


whom we pay such loyal homage, is but a tributary 
prince in comparisun with many of the tropical plants. 
One of the most remarkable instances of universal 
application is afforded by the bamboo, which, in the 
countries where it occurs, is ir.dispensable to the inhabi- 
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tants. Of it they construct their dwellings, weave their 

ents, build their rafts and boats, and even make 
the sails which waft them. Musical instruments are 
manufactured from the hollow tubes and pipes for 
smoking, or for the transmission of water. It is formed 
into all kinds of domestic articles, as chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads. Even the carts used in the field are con- 
structed of bamboo. It is beaten into a pulp for paper, 
and is twisted into mats or cordage. Sometimes it is 
used for a candle-wick ; sometimes a life-preserver is 
made of it. When young and tender, it is used as an 
article of food, and preserved in sugar is exported to 
less favored gations. Plantations are fenced in with it, 
and the dignitary uses it as a baton of office—or as a 
whip to scourge the offender. 

Not unlike the bamboo in its 1:anifold applications, 
is the banana. This plant has been so long cultivated 
by man, or we might more properly say, allowed to grow 
for his use, that all traces of seed are obliterated from 
it. Besides its more obvious use as an article of diet, 
the leaves are employed to thatch houses or to clothe 
the body, and the stems in as many ways nearly as the 
bamboo itself. Viewed simply as an ornament, it is 
important. In Central and South America the houses 
of the natives are almost always surrounded by a growth 
of bananas, the broad ribbons of which droop and flutter 
in the wind. 

Like the camel among animals, the date tree is among 
plants. The inhabitants of the desert regions of Africa 
and Arabia depend uron both alike. Besides the fruit 
which makes a large part of the food of these people, 
there is hardly any part of the tree which is useless. Wine 
is made from the fruit, and the fibrous parts are used for 
the manufacture of baskets, cords, mats, etc. The 
heart of the tree contains a substance not unlike sago— 
very nutritious and palatable. Even the leaves are em- 
ployed as fans, brooms, and mats, and the stem of the 
leaf is made into many articles of furniture. Rafts and 
boats are made of them. 

The cocoa-nut tree, in the countries where it grows, is 
employed in as many ways as either of the trees above 
mentioned ; nor should we fail to notice our own paper- 
birch which furnished the Indian tribes not only with 
paper, but with canoes, calabashes, and many indispen- 
sable articles. We have lately heard much of the con- 
nection existing between flowers and insects. We are 
told that so intimate is the relation in some cases that 
the death of the plant would insure the decease of the 
insect. Is it possible that the annihilation of, say the 
bamboo, would necessitate the decadence of the races 
which employ it ? 


Child-Poisoning. 


Some weeks ago, much sickness and several deaths 
occurred among pupils in the Mount Pleasant school, 
Nashua, N. H. The physicians succeeded in tracing these 
directly to foul air arising from ill kept earth closets in 
the basements. Popular indignation was justly aroused, 
and a committee of investigation appointed, who have 
lately made their report. 

This report, which is a model of honest brevity, shows : 
That the evil arose from the use of urinal troughs and 
earth-closets ; that it has existed more than a year; 
that in spite of protests by members of the Board of Ed- 
ucation and others, nothing was done to remedy the 
matter till the Mayor took the case in hand ; that the 
testimony of the city physicians is emphatic that great 
injury to the health of the children, though not positive 
that actual death has been the result; that while “the 
blame rests with the janitor,” “ the School Board should 
not be relieved of a share of the responsibility ;” that 
the testimony is uniform in preferring water-closets to 
earth-closets in such buildings. 

Some of the testimony appended to the report makes 

case even worse yet. The late principal says that 
he noticed the offensive smell a year ago, and repeatedly 
Complained to members of the board and others, and 


to Mr. Allard, then superintendent, so that in fact they 
told him “he had earth closet on the brain.” Several 
lady teachers testify to the same foul odors, and one who 
had several pupils sick, and who herself was afterwards 
“in miserable health,” says that last term, while hearing 
classes in the hall, the smell was“ terrible!” It was a mat- 
ter of common talk and complaint among the teachers. 

Dr. Wasson knew the condition of things ‘wo years 
ago, as also did other witnesses, and protested against it 
to the janitor and others. The doctor says the effect of 
such an atmosphere would be ‘physical debility; a 
child would not, with the system thus weakened, be able. 
to withstand the disease ” (scarletina). Dr. Gray heard 
the facts in families where he visited. He found many 
of the scholars “tired, feeble, feverish, suffering with 
headache, and debilitated to the extent that parents had 
to keep them out of school.” 

Prominent school officers had noticed the offensive 
smell even a year and a half ago, but “ did not think it 
sufficient to affect the health of the children.” Will 
those gentiemen inform us teachers how long and strongly 
air must be tainted with that most deadly malaria that 
arises from decaying human excrement before it becomes 
injurious to the children? Mr. Longley, the janitor, testi- 
fies that no teacher ever complained to him; that he 
“never knew anything about earth-closets, and never read 
any regulations, or asked for information in regard to the 
care of them ;” and that he “ never knew there was any 
smell till the principal spoke to him about six weeks 
ago!” He has very properly resigned, both as janitor 
and member of the School Board. 

The Nashua papers are severe against all the parties 
in this unfortunate affair—possibly too much so—and 
do not hesitate to accuse the board of “ ways that are 
dark” in regard to it. We know nothing of all this, 
and give the matter prominence, not to bring odium 
upon any, but because it is a representative case. There 
are scores and hundreds of just such fountains of death, 
all over the country. A physician of long experience, 
at our elbow as we write, says he “ knows many school- 
houses where, from this very cause, a child attending 
school for a week is in serious danger of contracting 
fatal disease.” Already the Zedegraph has a letter from 
a physician in the interior of the State, saying that “he 
has recently lost his only son, who was attending one of 
the most popular schools of the State, and who, he be- 
lieves, was murdered by the proximity of his room to a 
closet used by over fifty students.” New Hampshire is 
not alone in this guilty stupidity. Similar cases might 
be multiplied, from other sections, and even worse ones 
will readily be remembered by almost every one who 
has been engaged in teaching for some years. 

It would take altogether too bad a word to express 
just our feelings at this damnable business. Will not 
physicians and others in possession of facts bearing on 
the question, send them in, with their own views as 
well? The matter will bear “ ventilation.” 


Modern Syrian Views with Regard to Female 
Education. 


BY REV. HENRY JESSUP. 


In the year 1847 a literary society was formed in 
Beir(t, through the influence of Drs. Thomson, Eli 
Smith, Van Dyck, De Forest, and Mr. Whitting, which 
continued in operation for about six years, and num- 
bered among its members the leading men of all the 
various native communities. Important papers were 
read on various scientific and social subjects. 

The missionaries had been laboring for years to cre- 
ate an enlightened public sentiment on the subject of 
female education, contending against social prejudice, 
profound ignorance, ecclesiastical tyranny and selfish 
opposition, and at length the fruit of the labors began 
to appear. In the following article may be seen some- 
thing of the views of the better class of Syrians. It 


was read before the Beirit Literary Society, Dec. 14, 


1849 by Mr. Brutus Bistany, who, as stated above, 
married Rohul, and is now the head of a flourishing 
academy in Beirfit, and editor of three Arabic journals. 
I have translated only the salient points of this long 
and able paper. 

“We have already spoken of women in barbarous 
lands. The Syrian women, although better off in some 
respects than the women of barbarous nations, are still 
in the deepest need of education and elevation, since 
they’stand in a position midway between the barb&rous 
and the civilized. How few of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of women in Syria know how to read. How few 
are the schools ever established here for teaching 
women. Any one who denies the degradation and ig- 
norance of Syrian women, would deny the existence of 
noonday sun. Do not men shun even an allusion to 
women, and if obliged to speak of them, do they not 
accompany the remarks with “a jellak Allah,” as if 
they were speaking of a brute beast or some filthy ob- 
ject? Are they not treated among us very much as 
among the barbarians? To what do they pay the most 
attention? Is it not to ornament the dress, and repin- 
ing about styles of tatooing with the “henna” and 
“kohl” ? What do they know about the training of 
children, domestic economy, and neatness of person, 
and the care of the sick? 

“ How many abominable superstitions do they follow, 
although forbidden by their own religions? Are not 
the journals and diaries of travelers full of descriptions 
of the state of our women? Does not every one, fa- 
miliar with the state of society and the family among 
us, know all these things, and mourn over them, and 
demand a reform? Would that I might awaken among 
the women the desire to learn, that thus they might be 
worthy of higher honor and esteem. Women should 
be instructed in religion; this is one of her highest 
rights and privileges, and her bounden duty. She 
should be taught in her own vernacular tongue, so as to 
be able to express herself correctly, and use pure 
language. Women should learn to write. 

“ She should be taught to read. How is it possible 
for women to remember all’ her duties, religious and 
secular, through mere oral instructions? But a written 
book is a teacher always with her, and in every place and 
circumstance. It addresses her without a voice, re- 
bukes her without fear or shame, answers without 
sullenness and complaint. She consults it when she 
wishes, without anxiety and embarrassment, and ban- 
ishes it if not faithful or satisfactory, or even burns it 
without crime ! 

“Why forbid woman the use of the only means she 
can have of sending her views and feelings where the 
voice cannot reach ? 

“ Now, when a women wishes to write a letter, she 
must go, closely veiled, to the street, and hire a pro- 
fessional scribe to write for her, a letter which she can- 
not read, and which may utterly misrepresent her, 
“Women should also have instruction in the train- 
ing of children. The right training of children is not 
a natural instinct. /¢is an art, and a lost art among us. 
It must be learned from the experience and observation 
of those who have lived before us; and where do we 
now find the woman who knows how to give proper 
care to the bodies and souls of her children ?” 

Mr. Bistany then speaks of the importance of teach- 
ing women domestic economy, sewing, cooking, and the 
care of the sick, as well as Geography, Arithmetic, and 
History, giving as reasons for the foregoing remarks, 
that the education of woman will benefit herself, her 
husband, her children, and her country. How can she 
be an intelligent wife, a kind companion, and a wise 
counseller, a faithful spouse, aiding her husband, lighten- 
ing his sufferings, training his children, and caring for 
his home, without education ? 

Without education, her taste is corrupt. She will 
seek only outward ornament and dress, and painting, 
as if unsatistied with her Creator’s work ; becoming a 
mere doll to be gazed at, or a trap to catch the men. 
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She will believe in countless superstitions, such as the 
Evil Eye, the howling of dogs, the crying of foxes, etc., 
which are too well known to be mentioned here. He who 
would examine this subject, should consult that huge 
unwritten book, that famous volume called “ Kelab en 
Nissa,”. the “ Book of the Woman,” a work which has 
no existence among civilized women; or ask the old 
wives who have read it, and taught it in their schools 
of superstition. : 

Let him who would know the evils of neglecting to 
educate women, look at the ignorant, untaught woman 
in her language and dress ; her conduct at home and 
abroad ; her notions, thought and caprices on religion 
and the world ; her morals, inclinations and tastes ; her 
house, her husband, her children and acquaintances ; 
when she rejoices or mourns, when sick or well; and 
he will agree with us that an uneducated woman is 
a great evil in the world, not to say the greatest evil 
possible to be imagined. 

In the reformation of a nation, then, the first step 
in the ladder is the education of women from their 
childhood. And those who neglect the women and 
girls, and expect the elevation of the people by the 
mere training of the men and boys, are like one walk- 
ing with one foot on the earth, and the other in the 
clouds! They fail in accomplishing their purpose, and 
are hardly able, by the utmost energy, to repair that 
which woman has corrupted and destroyed. They 
build a wall, and woman tears down a castle. They 
elevate boys one degree, and women depress them 
many degrees. 

“Perhaps I have now said enough on a subject 
never before written upon by any of our ancestors of 
the sons of the Arabs. My object has been to prove 
the importance of the education of women, based on 
the maxims that, ‘she who rocks the cradle with her 


right hand, moves the world with her arm’. 


Compulsory Education. 


Senator Stewart, of Nevada, has proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as follows: 


“ARTICLE 16.—If any State shall fail to maintain a common 
school system, under which all persons between the ages of five 
and eighteen years, not incapacitated for the same, shall receive, 
free of charge, such elementary education as Congress may,pre- 
scribe, Congress shall have power to establish therein such a sys- 
tem, and cause the same to be maintained at the expense of such 
State.” 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION DEFINED BY AGERMAN PROFESSOR 


Dr. Gottschick, of Berlin, in an article in Schmidt's 
Pedagogical Encyclopedia, says: —“ By compulsory 
education we commonly understand “gal provisions 
that all children shall be compelled to go to school and re- 
ceive instruction. This differs from compulsory attend- 
ance, which means that parents are obliged to send 
their children to a certain school—a custom which pre- 
vailed many years ago in some villages in Prussia. 
Compulsory education involves both the duty imposed 
upon parents by law to see that their children receive 
instruction, and the prerogative of every child to be 
educated ; so that the State in compelling parents to 
have their children educated, only acts as the protector 
and guardian of the most sacred inborn rights of chil- 


dren. It is thus not only the duty of the Government’ 


to care for the education of children, but also a rigit. 
Government must protect the well-being of society, 
which is endangered by ignorance and vice. As the 
Government makes laws for the prevention of crime, it 
is both its duty and right to educate the future mem- 
bers of the social community, that they may advance 
its well-being, not destroy it. When obstinate or ava- 
ricious parents refuse to educate their children, Govern- 
ment must step in and take their place, and see that 
the duty is discharged.” ; 


ANOTHER DEFINITION OF THE TERM. 


“ Compulsory education,” says Dr. Palmer, Professor 
Theology at Tiibingen, “is a public benefit—a pro- 


tection of children against the ignorance and selfishness 
of parents. All arguments against it are always based 
on abstract ideas and impracticable theories.” 


REPORT OF VICTOR COUSIN, IN 1833. 

Victor Cousin, reporting the famous School Law of 
1833, said :—“ A law which would make primary instruc- 
tion a legal obligation, does not appear more above 
the powers of the legislator, than the law respecting 
the National Guard and the taking property for public 
utility. If the reason of public utility suffices to touch 
private property, why should not a higher utility re- 
quire that children should receive instruction, that they 
may not become a nuisance to society ?” 


RESULTS OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN BADEN. 


M. Duruy illustrates the material results of a com- 
pulsory system by Baden, one of the least improved 
portions of Germany, in 1833. In 1864, the period of 
a single generation, it was reported of education: 
‘We have reached a point in which nothing more can 
be done.” In 1854 there were 1,426 prisoncrs, 1861 
only 691. Marriages augmented, illegitimate births 
diminished. Thefts decreased from 1,009 to 460. The 
number of indigent declined one-fourth. 

“The principal element of the transformation,” says 
Doctor Dietz, “ has certainly been the compulsory educa- 
tion of the popular classes.” 


EFFECTS OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


Investigating such facts and similar results in the 
cantons of Switzerland, a writerin the orth American 
Review, January, 1867, says : “The system of compulsion 
protects the rights of the child. It enforces the 
duties of the father, and to enforce duties is not an in- 
vasion of rights. Compulsory education breaks a 
way for children whose training is obstructed, and set- 
tles them fast in the direction of light and truth.” 


REMARKS OF DR, RYERSON ON THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION, 


Dr. Ryerson, superintendent of “education for On- 
tario, Canada, acknowledges the general excellence of 
American systems of public instruction, but adds: 
“While the State provides an education for every child, 
it has not provided that every child shall qualify him- 
self by such education for citizenship. The right of 
the parent or guardian to perpetuate ignorance is placed 
above the right of the child to be educated.” 


DR. RYERSON ON COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


On the general question, the same eminent authority 
says :—“ 1. Compulsory education protects the nineteen 
out of twenty who are educating their children against 
the one who, cruelly towards his children and _injuri- 
ously towards the community, is counteracting what the 
other nineteen are doing. 2. It involves the protection 
of innocence against wrong, for starving the mind is 
worse than inflicting injury on the body. 3. If it is 
right to tax the property of all for the education cf all, 
it is equally right to see that all are educated. 4. If it 
is the right of every child to receive food for the body, 
he has a higher right to nourishment to mature his 
higher powers of manhood.” 


GERMAN VIEWS OF THE LEGAL QUESTION. 


Dr. Gottschick, in the paper to which reference has 
already been made, ably discusses the legal aspect of 
this question. “Compulsory education, under a some- 
what repulsive name, is one of the noblest rights of 
men—the rights of every man to a good common 
school education. This is the fundamental law peculiar 
to the German nation, the foundation of its power, and 
its great historical mission as the champion of civiliza- 
tion in Europe. The State fixes the number of years a 
child must attend school, prescribes a certain amount 
of elementary knowledge which every one is to obtain, 
and founds schools: where this knowledge can be ac- 
quired.” 


Riimelin, a well-known legal writer of Prussia, thus 


defines compulsory education: “A general human 


right, and a fundamental right of children, compulsory 
only in so far as this right must be protected against 
any infringements.” 


—National Educational League. 


Facrory CHILDREN,— A report was made the 
other day to the Legislature of Massachusetts, which 
states that there are in the Commonwealth upwards of 
60,000 children of school age, who are growing up in ig- 
norance. It is thought that these figures might be largely 
and truthfully increased. The law requires the attend- 
ance at school of factory children between the ages of 
12 and 15 years at least 11 weeks in the year, and of 
those under 12 years, 18 weeks. From the statistics 
gathered in the larger manufacturing towns, it seems 
that, for the purpose of making a show of compliance 
with the law, parents have been in the habit of entering 
their children in school, and, after their short contin- 
uance therein, taking them out again. In Fall River 
there are 1051 children registered as pupils in the fac- 
tory schools, which have four terms a year, but the ay- 
erage attendance is only 185. The cause of this is 
claimed to be, in a great measure, the poverty of the 
parents, who are obliged to resort to every possible 
means of adding to their income. Additional legisla- 
tion to remedy this evil is recommended, 


CuineseE Booxs.—Printing a book in China is done 
as follows : Two pages are written by one trained to the 
business, on a sheet of thin paper, divided into columns 
by black lines, and in the space between the two pages 
are written the title of the work, and the number of 
chapter and page. When the sheet has been printed, 
it is folded down through this space, so as to bring the 
title, etc., partly on each page. ‘The sheet, when ready 
for printing, is pasted downward on a smooth block of 
wood, made usually fromthe pearor plumtree. As soon 
as it is dry the paper is rubbed off with great care, leav- 
ing behind an inverted impression of the characters. 
Another workman now cuts away the blank spaces by 
means of a sharp graver, and the block, with the char- 
acters in high relief, passes to the printer, who performs 
his work by hand. ‘The two points he has to be most 
careful about are to ink the characters equally with his 
brush, and to avoid tearing the paper when taking the 
impression. From a good wooden block some 15,000 
copies may be printed, and when the characters have 
been sharpened up a little, it is possible to obtain 8,000 
or 10,000 more impressions. 


Strip tHE Leaves Orr.—Rev. Joel Hawes once 
called upon Dr. Emmons for a criticism on his style of 
preaching, and the Dr. said: “ Joel, I kept school once 
—I sometimes had to whip the boys, and when I whip- 
ped, I always stripped the leaves off the rod,” and he 
drew an imaginary rod through his fingers by way of il- 
lustration. The hint, it is said, helped Hawes amazingly, 
and may, perhaps, be of like service to those who un- 
wittingly have covered up their teaching with too many 
words. Said a man of the highest culture, “ It takes 
all I know to make things plain.” 


Text Booxs.—The Sacramento Record learns from 
trustworthy sources that efforts are being made by in- 
terested parties to persuade the State Board of Educa- 
tion to make some extensive changes in the text-books 
used in the public schools. We join the Record in pro- 
testing against any such change. It is unnecessary to 
keep continually changing books, and gross injustice to 
the taxpayers. In nineteen cases out of twenty there is 
a job in these changes. The fewer we have of them the 
better.— Vallejo Independent. 


Tue power of kind words is often remarked, but the 
words must be born of a kind soul, and be rich with 
the tender graces of the spirit, before they can take 
root and bear fruit in the stony places of a: hardened 
heart, or blossom in the barren niches of a desolate 
life—Duff Porter. 
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The Harvard School House, Charlestown. 


The building, a view of which is given above, was 
dedicated February 22d, 1872 It is a model of its kind, 
and surpasses other grammar school houses in the State 
in perfection of design and finish, and in completeness 
of adaptation to the purposes for which it has been de- 
signed. Its total cost was $130,285. Three other first- 
class garmmar school-houses have recently been erected 
in Charlestown, and its High School building has been 
entirely remodeled, and is also a first-class building. 
The estimated value of the school-houses of Charlestown 
when annexed to Boston exceeded $600,000, and in this 
respect it ranked as the third city in the Commonwealth, 
though in valuation and in populatiop it was the fifth. 


SCHOOL ROOM 
28 ft. x 32 ft, 


SCHOOL ROOM 
28 ft. X32 ft. 


Spaces at A, A, A, &c., are for 
Hot Air and Ventilation. 


Dressing 


SCHOOL ROOM 
28 ft.X32 ft. 


ing when seen from any point on Bow street. 
The building is set in the middle of a lot, which al- 


lows of spacious yards in front and on each side for 
play-grounds. 
The cut, although giving a general idea of the outline 


and design of the building, fails to convey the impres- 
upon the observer. 


trances from the yards on eifher side, and contains, in 
addition to the heating apparatus and fuel-rooms, light, 
spacious, and well ventilated play-rooms for the boys 
and girls—for use during inclement weather—with which 
are connected the water-closets ; from each play-room is 
a flight of stairs leading to the first floor. 


SCHOOL ROOM 


28 ft. x32 ft. SCHOOL ROOM 


28 ft. X32 ft. 


t | Clothes Room 


Clothes Room 


Clothes Room 


SCHOOL ROOM 
28 ft. X32 ft. 


PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR. 


From whatever point it may be viewed, the exterior | 


Presents a yery solid and substantial appearance, it 
being the object of the architect to produce a building 
elegant and symmetrical in its proportions, without in- 
curring useless expense in mere ornament. It is 
three stories in height, exclusive of a high basement. 
The walls are faced with pressed bricks and trimmed 
With granite from Maine. 

The roof is “ hipped,” covered with slate, and sur: 
mounted by an iron cresting of pleasing pattern ; the 
Cornice of the front central projection is carried above 
the level of the cornice of the main building, covered 
with a roof of steeper pitch and longer rafter, and 
crowned with an iron finial and vane of bold design, 
making this a striking and emphatic feature of the build- 


First Fioor.—Entering the building from the front, we 
find on either side of the entrance-hall comfortable and | 
‘commodious rooms for the use of the principal and com- 
‘mittee, with which are connected dressing-rooms and 
_water-closets for the male and female teachers. 

| ‘There are also on this floor five school-rooms, each 
twenty-eight by thirty-two feet, having in connection the 
requisite clothes rooms. Transversely through the build- 
ing runs a corridor fourteen feet wide, from each end of 
which start broad flights of stairs of easy ascent, leading 
to the second floor, and down to the vestibules con- | 
nected with the entrances from the yards. This corri-| 
dor is well lighted by means of a large mullioned win- | 
dow at each end. This story is thirteen feet high. 


sion of quiet dignity and massiveness which forces itself Sa 


Basement.—The basement is twelve feet high, has ,en- 


The peculiarity of the plan of this floor is that the only trial to come into general use. 


space usually used for a sixth school-room is devoted to 


a front entrance, committee and principal’s rooms as de- 
scribed above. 

Second Fioor.—This story is of the same height as 
the first, and contains six school-rooms of the same di- 
mensions, with clothes rooms. ‘The corridor is in every 
respect similar to that on the first floor. 

Lhird Floor.—This story contains three: school rooms 
of the same dimensions as those in the first and second 
stories, and thirteen feet high, with clothes-rooms. The 
exhibition hall is in the front portion of the building, 
and occupies its whole width and about half its depth, 
being ninety feet eight inches by forty-two feet ten 
inches, and nineteen feet six inches in height ; it is well 
lighted on three sides by large windows, among which. 
is an arcade of lancet-shaped windows, of liberal height, 
which is introduced with admirable effect ; at the other 
side of the hall, and directly opposite this arcade, is a 
recess for the stage, which is of ample dimensions. 

The principal partitions throughout are of solid brick- 
work, the inside finish is of soft brown ash, with hard- 
pine floors, platforms, and stairs, and every arrangement 


_is made for the comfort and convenience of the teachers 
_and pupils which experience could suggest. The build- 
ing is warmed by steam, and the ventilation received the 
most careful study and attention from the artist. The 
peculiar merit of the building consists in the lighting yf 
the rooms, which have windows only on one side. 

The work was executed under the supervision of Mr, 
muel J. F. Thayer, architect, of Boston. 


We are indebted to Hon. A. J. Phipps, Agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, for the use of the 
electrotype plates of the house, and for the main partic- 
ulars of the description. 


Wanr Suppiiep.—A simple, inexpensive, and safe 
method of admitting pure air into and removing impure 


air from a room, is a desideratum in our homes, as well 


SCHOOL ROOM 


HOOL ROOM 
28 ft. x32 ft. 


28 ft. x 32 ft. 


EXHIBITION HALL 
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as in churches, school-rooms, halls, and other places of 
public resort. The following device serves a good pur- 
pose in apartments heated by stoves and provided with 
no effective system of ventilation: Arrange two or three 
windows on the side or sides of a room exposed to the 
prevailing winds, in the following manner: Set edge- 
wise on the sill of each a thin board, six inches wide, 
and long enough to extend across the window, just in- 
side the lower sash, so that the window will slide easily 
up and down behind it. Fresh air can be admitted by 
raising the lower sash nearly to the top of the board, 
when it will enter upwards between the upper and lower 
sash, and blow upon no one. Impure air can be re- 
moved by dropping the upper sash of one or more win- 
dows on the opposite and leeward side of the room. 
This plan, at trifling expense, is effectual, and needs 
J. D. B. 
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Tue subject of competitive school examinations is 
receiving attention in England as well as in America, 
and will prove of great value to the schools and univer- 
sities. An English paper gives the first published re- 
sults of the new Oxford and Cambridge school examina 
tions. The examinations embrace all schools that pro- 
fess to be preparing their pupils for the universities, and 
the certificates granted to those who pass are accepted 
as equivalent to one year of study and the first public ex- 
amination (known as the Little Go) at the universities. 
This, it will be seen, must prove of immense advantage 
in the saving of time and expense to students at the 
latter, and is calculated to do away with a cause of com. 
plaint that has been often referred to by eminent pro 
fessors, that their aims and efforts to lead students on 
to the higher branches of a particular class of studies 
were hindered by their having to go over intermediate 
ground which should have been covered by the schools ; 
that, in fact, they had to do more of the work of the 
schoolmaster than was compatible with their efficiency 
as professors. The examinations are conducted by one 
and the same body of independent and qualified men, 
appointed by Oxford and Cambridge Universities, and 
thus all schools will be subjected to the same test. In 
the recent examinations, 21 public schools are reported 
as having been successful more or less, Winchester Col- 
lege heading the list with 34 of its boys who have re- 
ceived university certificates; Manchester Grammar 
School coming next with 28 boys, Marlborough College 
third, Eton fourth ; Wellington College, King’s School, 
Sherborne, Rugby (which has only seven boys passed), 
and others follow, five large schools only passing one 
boy, while Harrow, Westminster, Charterhouse, and St. 
Paul’s, formerly singled out as worthy of commendation 
by the Public Schools’ Commission, are either not placed 
or have not applied for examination—probably the lat- 
ter. As this is the first of these occasions, however, 
there are necessarily the shortcomings and defects in- 
separable from beginnings, but it is considered that as 
the system is carried out, the result will be a very great 
improvement in the character and teaching of the pub 
lic schools. They will furnish the people with an index 
as to what institutions are best fitted to prepare boys 
for university study, and the stimulus thus imparted to 


came they? 


Vermont State Teachers’ Association. 


The twenty fifth annual meeting of the Vermont 
State Teachers’ Association was held at Assurance Hall, 
St. Johnsbury, Thursday and Friday, January 21 and 
22. The session Began Thursday evening, President 
Conant in the chair, and was opened with prayer by 
Rev. E. T. Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury. The secretary 
being absent, Mr. J. E. Miller, Principal of Montpelier 
High School, was chosen secretary pro fem. After the 
appointment of the usual committees on business, reso- 
lutions, and nominations, an address of welcome in be- 
half of the citizens of St. Johnsbury was made by Hon. 
Franklin Fairbanks. 

The association was then addressed by Edward Co- 
nant, President of the Association and Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, on our present system of public 
schools in Vermont. The system is characterized by 
four essential features. First, by the law that the towns 
shall establish and support schools ; secondly, that 
schools shall be supported in large part by tax on the 
grand list ; thirdly, that the stronger portions of towns 
shall assist the weaker in the support of schools ; and 
fourthly, that children shall be required to attend the 
schools provided. 

The system has yet some glaring defects. There is 
especial need of equalization of taxation. Some dis- 
tricts pay seven times as much as others in proportion 
to their ability to defray the ordinary current expenses 
of ‘schools. We need, again, more and better schools 
of higher grade, and larger appropriations for the nor- 
mal schools. 

The next exercise was a lecture by Prof. H. M. See 
lye, of Middlebury College’ Subject: Sermons in 
Stones. The text was a pile of boulders. Whence 
How were they transported? How were 
they scarred and furrowed as we find them? The drift 
is found as far south as about forty degrees north lati- 
tude. ‘There are several theories as to their transporta- 
tion. The principal are the iceberg and glacial theories. 
These were briefly sketched, and many points finely il- 
lustrated by the use of charts. Professor Seelye has a 
vein of humor which very much relieves the not infre- 
quently otherwise wearisome discussion of technical 
subjects. 

The morning session, Friday, was opened with prayer 
by Rev. D. E. Miller, after which were presented the 
reports of the Executive Committee and the Treasurer. 
The latter reported nothing in the treasury, and no out- 
standing obligations except those arising from the ar- 
rangements for the present meeting. Both reports were 
accepted, an the treasurer was instructed to assess and 
collect an annual fee of $1.00 from each male mem- 
ber of the Association, after this year, to be paid in ad- 
vance of the annual meeting. 

The next topic was a general discussion concerning 
new and valuable text-books. Several teachers men- 
tioned books which, during the past year, they had 
tested and found worthy of commendation. 

Prof. W. C. Simmons, of the University of Vermont, 
then read a paper upon changes in Latin Grammar. 
The last ten years have been marked by great progress 
in Philology. A new system of pronunciation is com- 
ing into use. Old notions of stem and euphonic 
changes have been exploded. Some grammars contain 
merely statements of facts concerning the use of the 
language, are without system, and hence rather bundles 
of tags, as Dr. Gardner, of the Boston Latin S~hool, 
calls them, than a well-arranged digest of principles. 
Some grammars contain absurd statements as to the 
formation of stems of nouns of the third declension. 
Professor Simmons especially criticised the foot-note 
style of the recent revision of the etymology of Hark- 
ness’ Latin Grammar ; thought that Allen and Green- 
ough’s grammar was more philosophical, but too hard 
for young students. Gildersleeve’s grammar had many 
fine points, but'that of Mr. Morris was the most unex- 


education must prove of incalculable benefit. 


ceptionable for elementary use. 


The importance of instruction of Physiology in our 
schools was the theme of some excellent remarks by 
Mr. Judah Dana, Principal of Rutland High School. 
The whole man must be educated, the physical as we}! 
as the intellectual and moral natures, Nothing is more 
important than a thorough knowledge of the structure 
and laws of our own bodies. We reverse the proper or- 
der of studies in our schools. Language and some. 
thing of Natural Science should precede Mathematics. 
He had known boys who became proficient in Mathe. 
matics who never studied Arithmetic until they were 
fourteen years of age. 

The last exercise of the morning was a discussion of 
the merits of Steele’s Fourteen Weeks’ Series, opened 
by Charles A. Bunker, of Peacham. His remarks 
chiefly concerned ‘the Natural Philosophy which he had 
used, but could not commend. The poetry, the pic- 
tures, and the preaching occupied too large a share of 
the work. Dr. Spaulding, of Barre, Vt., W. H. Gal. 
braith, of St. Johnsbury, and Professors Pollens and 
Harrington participated in the debate which followed, 
Most of the gentlemen thought these books well adapted 
for use in the brief courses in Natural Science of our 
high schools and academies. One or two speakers were 
almost enthusiastic in their enconiums of Steele’s work. 

(Concluded next week.) 


Shakspeare dans la Famille. 


It is because of its naturalness that I like it. When 
I visit the studios and the galleries, I always dread to 
have my attention called to such or such a painting, 
because I am expected to say something to its credit, 
whereas one of the figures is sure to wear his sword on 
the right hand side, or is about to strike with a hammer 
held in his left hand. Every picture requires a god- 
father at its baptism. The designer and the painter 
should be two persons. To specify what is required in 
all its minuteness, is one thing ; to execute the designa- 
tion on canvas or paper, quite another. Whoso paints 
conjecturally paints ill. I dont care about the Vati- 
canic style ; I had rather own a Diisseldorf, a good one, 
than a head of a saint done three or thirteen centuries 
ago, and browned by age. I know this is very heret- 
ical ; there is so much said, you know, about the old 
masters. I do not deny that there are paintings in 
Europe very greatly superior to those that in America 
we ever sce ; but that is not my point. I like home pro- 
duction, or if foreign, then the foreign of recent date, 
and the subject a pleasant and an understandable one. 
My picture is a mezzotint. Somebody said, “ Why have 
it in a frame? you had best put it among portfolio en- 
gravings.” “In fact,” says your very severely moral critic, 
“all engravings, and their families belong out of the 
frame.” I could not do it. I want to look upon it, and 
admire the grouping, the expression of the every coun- 
tenance, the whole manner, the fout ensemble of the 
thing. Shakspeare sits at ease, in his left hand his man- 
uscript, the left arm from the elbow to the wrist upon 
the table, his right hand lifted in gesticulation of the 
words which Hamlet (probably) is speaking by the 
mouth of his oracle, his right foot advanced, his couute- 
nance radiant, his Jose admirable. His wife, meé Ann 
Hathaway, leans from her chair-to listen to the won- 
drous words, her fingers toying with their work mean- 
time, which lies upon her lap and in the basket at her 
side. She seems spell bound, and yields such attention 
as becomes the greatest compliment to a reader ; his 
youngest daughter has nestled close to the poetic delin- 
eator of the royal Dane, her head upon his shoulder ; 
the eldest settled on a cricket at his feet, one arm 
upon his knee, seems lost in admiration of the effective 
recital ; his son, youngest of the group, a sort of hunt: 
ing whip in his right hand, which has fallen by his side, 
places the other hand gently on the high back of the 
chair in which the father sits, himself as deeply inter- 
ested as any of the others. Ben Jonson, on the settle 
at the side of the room, looks up from the volume that 
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he holds, and listens “a wonder wounded hearer,” and 
the servant who bears away the service, hesitates, and 
at such safe distance is still, and utterly absorbed in the 
reigning calm attention paid to Nature’s great high 
priest. The portrait of Elizabeth hangs upon the wall, 
the gittern of the eldest daughter lies, in the presence of 
the sweeter music, forgotten, and a noble dog is out- 
stretched upon the tessellated floor. 

There is life, human expression in all the faces of the 
group, warmth, ease, and contentment upon and about 
the premises. The picture speaks. And the subject, 
the story, of what vast interest to all. I care not, I, for 
your Venuses, of the pleading, anxious, sensual counte- 
nance-straining order, nor for the very youthful. little 
smirking Adonis (always pictured so very young that 
we all see what a fool Venus was), who stands on tip- 
toe on an impossible hill, or is half sheltered by a 
friendly bush near some impracticable rivulet. Nor 
for your saints, and martyrs, and apostles, all conjec- 
tural, and any one of whom will answer for any one of 
the others, as the plates in an illustrated Christmas pub- 
lication for 1870 are all used this year in another book 
to personate other people. Nor do I covet your old 
“heads” of Miser, Jew, or Apostate. My picture is 
delightful to look upon, to dream of, to talk about, and 
to love. 

Who really wants a first folio of Shakspeare? ex- 
cept perhaps as an oddity, an antiquity, a quiddity. I 
had rather have Knights’ edition. And there are better 
than his. Who wants, in fact, Chaucer in his old-time 
spelling? Oh! you need not say that is part of the 
sweet wit of the man, and all that; you and I, and 
everybody else, if we could, had rather own the thoughts 
of the man in clearer, grammatical English. Spencer’s 
Fairie Queen, if we could but have it and read it as we 
do the Princess, how delightful it would be. And so I 
like my picture as I do my books, the exponents of 


information in such manner that I can understand them, |. 


not that all things should be anglicised, or even changed, 
or modified from their best appearance. A bronze 
Virgil, beautifully and really artistically draped (I have 
seen such an one at Bigelow’s), is worth owning ; the 
ordinary stiff and starchy forms wearing a bit of wood- 
bine (which we are to fancy a wreath of laurel) are not 
of avail, except to put on the corners of mantel-pieces in 
houses of men who buy chromos, and hang them on 
their walls and call them pictures. And the Greek 
and Latin classics are all right in their literary dress, 
the text in the original. We want the Frotscher edi- 
tion of the Bellum Jugurthinum, and to read the Euripe- 
dean Medea, before Legouv® made it into something 
that could be rendered for Matilda Heron to enact. 
But we had rather have a picture true to life of the 
Johannisberger vineyard, than one, the product of im- 
agination Frenchified, of the Sallustian gardens. The 
Elzevirs are among the property of the happy few. But 
We are in the main content with proper editions of the 
master works, and with the really good pictures that 
are made by modern artists. Engravings, proofs before 
letters, mezzotints of lineal truth, and paintings, not 
many, but they that tell so honestly of the subject-mat- 
ter, that taunting criticism which honors “sunshine 
painted with a squirt,” need not lift its voice in the hall 
of our nobility. 
From J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond street, 
New York, we have No. 3 of SeLecrep ReapiNcs, by 
Prof. J. E Frobisher. ‘This comprises serious and hu- 
morous selections in prose and poetry, mainly by mod- 
ern writers, and suited to various tastes. ‘“ Curfew,” 
“Ballad of the.War,” and “Half a Century Ago,” will 
be favorites among the poems; “ Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture,” “ Decoration Day,” and “ Regulus,” in prose. An 
appendix of 26 pages supplies much common-sense ad- 
vice as to voice culture, reading, acting, and speaking. 
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New Publications. 


Younc Forks’ History of tHe Unirep States. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Sq. 16mo., 350 pp., 
$1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The advance sheets of Col. Higginson’s Young Folks’ 
History of the United States are before us, and they 
tend to confirm the belief which we have all along en- 
tertained, that we were born at an unfortunate time, for 
when we were young folks all the good books were 
written for mature people. But now that we are com- 
paratively stricken in years, and expect consideration, 
the scales are suddenly turned, and the young folks are 
receiving the chief attention, But perhaps we ought 
not to complain in the present instance, for the book is 
thoroughly enjoyable, both to old and young. The au- 
thor starts with the premise that our own history is one 
of the most attractive of all subjects, and proceeds to 
prove it by telling our story in his own beautiful way. 
Historical truth is as rigidly adhered to as in any school 
text book with which we are acquainted, but he has 
clothed the bare skeleton of dates and facts with such 
fresh, exquisite narration, that not only the studeut, but 
the general reader will find these pages constantly at- 
tractive. Characters and events are presented in the 
vivid way which we have usually had to look for in the 
historical novel. The grouping of events, and the ref- 
erence of many results to a few causes, is also very hap- 
pily effected. It is a desideratum in school literature, 
and we can warmly commend it to teachers who are 
seeking inspiration in United States History. We wish 
the writer would further serve his generation by teaching 
the ‘z/y’ of this wofderful ‘ Aow’ and ‘ when.’ 


A Compenpbious DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LaN- 
GUAGE ; followed by a List of the Principal Diverging 
Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and His- 
torical Tables. By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master 

_and Librarian, Harrow School. French-Englsh, Eng- 
lish-French. London: Macmillan & Co.;1874. 

The editor in his preface says: “In preparing a Dic- 
tionary like the present one, destined for general use, 
the compiler cannot lay claim to any originality,” &c., 
&c.; and certainly there is no lack of French Diction- 
aries, many of which are works of considerable merit. 
Still there is no reason why we should not welcome 
this new candidate for popular favor, and especially as 
it seems to present certain features, not always to be 
found in similar works, which render it worthy of ap- 
probation. In fact, a dictionary can never be said to be 
complete, inasmuch as new words are necessarily added 
from time to time to the language, to represent the terms 
required by new discoveries in science, art, mechanics, 
and the like. The present werk, quite a recent publi- 
cation, in one handy volume of 400 pages, gives the 
corresponding terms in French and English for the re- 
quirements of modern science and the arts very fully, 
and with a methodical arrangement which adds much 
to its value. In the French-English part the etymology 
of each important werd is given, showing its derivation 
or formation, whether from the Greek, Latin, low Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, or other languages, on the authority of 
Littre, Scheler, and Bracket, which is a new and most 
useful and interesting feature of this volume, and ren- 
ders it particularly valuable to philological students. 

The chronological tables of the history of French 
literature are also instructive and of much importance ; 
they are divided into nine, beginning in 814 with the 
reign of Charlemagne, and extending to the reign of 
Louis Philippe ; showing the dates at which existed or 
died the different authors who have rendered French 
literature so illustrious, with some reference to the 
Langue d’Oc and the Langue d’Oil. Then follows a 
list of the principal chronicles and memoirs of the his- 
tory of France, from the days of Villehar down to the 
present time (one of the first names being that of our 
old friend Froissart), with a brief summary of the object 
and character of each work ; succeeded by a synoptical 
table of the principal Chansons de Geste in the Langue 


d’Oil, and one of the French medizval dialects, with their 
characteristics. A chronological list is given of the 
principal newspapers published during the French rev- 
lution and First Empire, of which only two still continue, 
viz., Fournal del Empire, and. Fournal des Débais. The 
concordance of the Republican calendar with the 
Gregorian is useful to those readers of French history 
who are puzzled by the recurrence of such dates as 
Ventose; Nevose, Messidor, and the like, while the list of 
the diverging derivations (doublets) shows the curious 
formation of some words in common use. 

Such are the additions to the usual amount of dic- 
tionary lore, and they certainly increase much the gen- 
eral usefulness of this publication, which we heartily 
commend to all students and lovers of the French lan- 
guage. 


CLARENDON Peess SERIES: THE TEMPEstT. Edited by 
William Aldis Wright, M.A. 16mo. London: Mac- 
millan & Co.; 1874. 

None of Shakspeare’s plays, with the exception of the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is so sweet with the odor 
of the woods as the “ Tempest.” “As You Like It,” to 
be sure, is completely sylvan, and we roam with the mel- 
ancholy Jacques beneath the forest boughs, learning the 
mysteries of nature and the “sermons in stones.” But 
in that charming play the great poet does not so revel 
in the realm of fancy; there is no Titania, or Robin 
Good fellow, no Ariel or Caliban. 

From the moment the “ Tempest” opens with the 
storm at sea, until Prospero dismisses Ariel to the ele- 
ments he loved, we seem to be breathing perfume. That 
mystical island, somewhere between Naples and Tunis, 
seems a fitting home for the “admired Miranda,” 
Shakspeare never drew a purer character. It is brought 
into higher relief by the presence of the misshapen and 
debased Caliban. ‘The true student sympathizes with 
the exiled duke to whom his library was enough, and 
whom the storms of politics simply filled with disgust. 
But it is not our purpose, even if we felt competent to 
the task in which so many have failed, to properly crit- 
cise and review any work of this master poet. We have 
to do with the edition, not the author. 

It is seldom that we are allowed the privilege of be- 
stowing such well-merited praise. This handy little 
volume can easily be carried in the pocket when one is 
traveling, and the type is so clear that it can be read 
with pleasure, even in the jolting cars. If there is any 
one thing to exhaust the patience of the “ gentle reader,” 
it is a ‘book in which the attention is constantly dis- 
tracted by asterisks referring him to the bottom of the 
page. ‘Ten chances to one, he finds there something 
that he knew before. The editor of this work has 
avoided so grave an error, and has relegated his notes, 
which are full and scholarly, to the back of the volume. 
The pages are paragraphed and numbered for conven- 
ience of reference. The preface contains much valu- 
able information concerning the date at which the play 
was written, and the probable source of its plot. To all 
lovers of Shakspeare, and consequently to a// our fel- 
low-students, we would recommend this tasty volume 
which combines in so small space so many attractions. 
It is cheap, and it is desirable—two excellent reasons 


for its possession. . , 


Dramas AND Dramatic Scenes. Edited by W. H. 
Venable. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 28 Bond street, 


New York. 

This is a well-chosen collection of portions of plays, 
by representative English authors, from Shakspeare to 
Bulwer. Some are sprightly and humorous, others tragic. 
Many will be used for dramatic representation, while 
others supply fine passages for declamation. Several 
that are scarcely appropgiate for modern acting, are val- 
uable as specimens of the plays of the olden time, not 
easy of access to the general reader. The explanations 
of stage terms, and directions for costume, proper{jes, 
and stage management, in this, as in the author’s two 


previous books of this series, are extremely valuable. 
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Lad and Lassie. 


BY ROSA PEARL. 


Scene.—Little boy and girl come on the stage, hand in hand. 
Girl.—A laddie met a lassie, 
All in the windy weather ; 
She could not breast the storm alone, 
And so they went together. 


Boy.—A \addie met a lassie, 
All in the sunny weather ; 
“ Who knows what danger may befall ?” 
And so they went together. 


Both.—A lad and lassie traveling, 
In every sort of weather ; 
The two are safer far than one, 
And so they go together, 


Inventions and Discoveries. 


BY F. M. NASON. 


Scene: A school-yard. Enter Sam and Albert talking earnestly. 

Sam—lI know electricity is an invention ! 

Albert—Then you know more than the learned Thales 
who receives the honor of having discovered electricity 
in amber. I'll leave it to Phil. here if it isn’t a discovery. 

Philip [entering|—Why, what’s all this talk about ? 

Sam.—Al. declares electricity is a discovery, and I 
can’t see why it isn’t an invention. I’m sure people 
make it. 

Philip—What a knowing youth. I suppose you’d say 
Galileo discovered the telescope and invented the 
moons of Jupiter, wouldn’t you? [Anter Walter.) 

Walter—What’s all this talk about discoveries and 
inventions? What odds does it make which is which ? 

Sam.—Oh, it’s some new notion the teacher has dis- 
covered or invented. Half the school are to tell her a 
discovery to-day, and the other half an invention. 

Walter —What'’s the difference, any way ? 

Philip—An inventor is one who gets an idea entirely 
new into his head, and the boot-jack or washing-ma- 
chine he originates is an invention. A discoverer is 
one who finds something that has always existed, yet 
that no one has noticed before ; whatever he finds we 
calladiscovery. [Znter Herbert, during Philip's remark.] 


Herbert—Yes, but some of the discoverers were in 
their own time regarded rather as the inventors of big 
stories, and not as the discoverers of great truths ; for 
instance, Galileo, Copernicus, and numerous others. 

Philip—Good morning, girls; you're just in time. 
[Enter Gertie, Lulie, Hattie, and Addie.| 

Girls together—Oh, boys! have you found out what 
the teacher told us to? 

Philip—Of course I have ; would you like any informa- 
tion from me? 

All—Yes, Phil., tell us. 

Philip—Mine is the invention of the steam engine, 
the first one with a condenser. It was made in 1763 by 
James Watt. I have heard of several made before that, 
but they did not amount to much, and James Watt shall 
have the credit. Now, Lulie, tell us yours. 

Lulie—Oh! mine is the invention of globes by Be- 
haim, in 1492. 

Gertie—Why, who was Behaim? I’m sure I never 
heard of him before. 

Lulie—He was a friend of Christopher Columbus, 
and he was so sure the earth was round that before 
Columbus returned from his first voyage, he made a 
globe to represent the earth, They say that it is in ex- 


coverer. He discovered the island of Fayal. Now, 


Addie, tell us yours. 

Addie—I have a discovery. It seemed to me so 
queer, that I thought I would take it for mine. 

Gertie—Tell me what it is, please. - 

Addie—Why, it was the discovery that trees had re- 
lations just as we do. Some have fathers, mo‘hers, un- 
cles, cousins, etc. 

Herbert—Now isn't that odd. Who made that dis- 
covery ? 

Addie—His name was Fuchs, and the prettiest part of 
it is, that they named the Fuchsia for him, so that his 
name might always be remembered with the flowers. 

Hattie—Isv’t it beautiful to think that anything as 
pure and sweet as the flowers bears our name. Whose 
turn next? 

Walter—It is mine ! 

All—Y ours ! 

Walter—You needn’t look so surprised ; 
know something ! 

Albert [aside|—Really, that’s a discovery. 

Walter—Well, listen and see. The invent—discov— 
no, invent—I have it, discovery ! 

Lulie—Shan't we help you a little? 

Walter—There you’ve made me lose my idea! The 
invent—discovery of the great roc’s egg, by Sindbad 
the Sailor. 

All—Ha! ha! ha! 

Herbert—Nobly done, we are enlightened indeed! 
Please tell us when Sindbad lived. 

Walter——We're not obliged to tell that, and I never 
answer any foolish questions. 

| Enter Ned, Foe, Frank, Willie and Fohn, together|— 
Good morning ! 

The Others—Same to you. 

Frank—What mischief is brewing now, that brings all 
your heads together ? 

Philip—No mischief, we’re telling each other our dis- 
coveries and inventions. Suppose you tell us what 
yours is. 

Frank—Mine is the invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass. It is difficult to find to whom the honor of this 
invention really belongs ; but as Gioja, an inhabitant of 
Naples, had as much to do with it as any one, and as he 
greatly improved the first attempts, we will give him the 
credit. 

Ned—That’s a little invention, but it has been worth 
a great deal to the world. 

Hattic—This seems to be the timé for little things, so 
I'll tell mine now. Needles, invented by a native of 
India, in 1545. This man kept his invention so secret 
that at his death the art was lost; but in 1660, Chris- 
topher Greening re-invented them. 

[Enter Louisa, Mary, Annie, Kate,and Fennie}. 

Gertie—Come here, girls ; the more the merrier ! 

Kate—What are you all talking about ? 

Ned—Oh ! just now we’re talking about the invention 
of little things that have been valuable to the world. 
Annie—Mine’s a little thing ! 

Sam—Tell us what it is. 

Annie—’Tis the invention of pins. They were first 
heard of in 1438; and were used in England in 1543, 
by Catherine Howard, one of the wives of Henry VIII. 
Louisa—How could people do without pins? I’m 
sure I couldn’t! 

Herbert—People have to do without things which 
they’re not able to have ; but I believe they used to 
make skewers out of wood and ivory, and use those. 
Gertie, tell us your invention. 

Gertie—Mine is not an invention, it is a discovery,— 
the circulation of the blood, by Harvey. 

Sam—Why, I thought that everybody, but babies and 
foolish persons, always knew that. 

Gerlie—Not a bit of it ; and neither the king nor peo. 
ple would believe it till Harvey took a stag’s-heart and 
proved it to them. Herbert, tell me your invention. 

Hlerbert— I've been reading “Night Thoughts,” a 


I guess I 


isfence to this day. He was both an inventor and dis- 


book by Blaise Pascal, who lived in the seventeenth 


century. He was a queer man ; besides writing books, 
he invented the omnibus, so that the poor people might 
ride as well as the rich ; and, as he was quite a mathe. 
matician, wearying often of long calculations, he invented 
the calculating machine, since improved by Babbage. 
Moreover, hearing of the discovery made by the Duke 
of Tuscany, that water would rise only thirty-two feet, 
and knowing also of various experiments made at (he 
time, he invented the barometer. 


Walter—Oh, Herb., I wish I knew half as much as 
you do! Some one else please speak. 

Ned—I guess I'll take my turn now. The invention 
of vulcanized rubber, by Charles Goodyear, the man 
you were to know, his friends said, by his wearing a 
rubber coat, boots and hat, and having a rudder purse 
with no money in it! 

Fennie—Oh, Ned, did he really wear rubber clothes ? 

Ned—Oh, no; his friends only meant to intimate that 
he was J/ndia-rubber mad. 


Fohn—My inventor is a man of the same stamp as 
yours, Ned. It is Palissy, the inventor of the famous 
Palissy ware. So enthusiastic (or crazy, as some called 
it), was he in his desire to succeed, that he used all his 
money ; and even the loss of friends was accounted as 
nothing if he could only succeed. Just as he was on 
the verge of success, he found that he had no wood for 
his furnace, nor money to buy any ; but delay was im- 
possible, so he rushed to his house, tore up the floors, 
tore down the doors, broke up chairs and tables, and 
made his fire; when the cup, or whatever he was mak- 
ing, was taken from the furnace, it was found ferfect. 


Kate—How pleased he must have felt! My inven- 
tion is that of bayonets, in 1693. They were first used 
by the French, in the battle of Turin. 

Fenny—Mine is a discovery. The system of vacci- 
nation, by Jenner, toward the close of the last century. 

Sam—Here is Al.; he hasn't informed us yet what 
he has. 

Alberi—l've enjoyed hearing the others, but I may as 
well tell mine now. It is the invention of the spinning 
frame, by Richard Arkwright. 

Lulie—Who was Arkwright, Al.? 
him ; I’m not acquainted. 

Alberi—He was born in Preston, England, in 1732 ; 
he had but little learning, and was a barber until he 
was 30 years old; he had a hard time with his inven- 
tion at first, but at length its value was recognized, and 
he was promoted to the rank of knighthood. 


Please introduce 


Sam—Oh, here comes the School Oracle. [Zxtr 
Yames.| What is your invention, James? 
Fames—The invention of the steamboat. I suppose 


I'll have to give the credit to Robert Fulton ; but if it 
had been rich John Fitch instead of “ poor John Fitch,” 
the credit might have belonged to some one else. Robert 
Fulton studied up John Fitch’s plans for three months, 
before he made his first boat, which he sailed on the 
Seine, in 1803, while on Aug. 22, 1787, John Fitch, in 
the presence of the great Convention in Philadelphia, 
sailed a queer-looking craft, on the Schuylkill River, 
against the tide, by the use of steam, at the rate of six 
miles an hour. 

Hattic—Iit’s nearly time for school,—the rest hurry 
up, and tell us what yours are. 

Louisa—Mine is the invention of bells, by Bishop 
Paulinus of Campagnia, in the year 400. 

Foe—Mine is the discovery of the attraction of grav- 
itation, by Sir Isaac Newton. 

Mary—Mine is the invention of yeast bread, in Eng- 
land, in the year 1650; and in the year 1800, the law 
forbade selling bread until it was twenty-four hours old, 
under penalty of five shillings a loaf. 

Willie—I'm glad 1 didn’t live at that time ; I detest 
stale bread ! 

Philip—What is your invention, Willie? 

Willie—Mine is the discovery of the “velocity of 
light,” by Roemer, a Danish astronomer. 

Addie—I've just been wondering how many of these 
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inventions and discoveries the world would have known, 
if every one had been like us. 

Walter—Why, how do you know that I’m not a second 
Galileo? 

Sam —And I third ! 

Lulie—Let us see your first invention as soon as pos- 
sible, Sam. Let it be something useful to us girls. 

Walter—There sounds the school. bell, thanks to the 
invention of Bishop Paulinus. 

Addie—And now the clock is striking nine. 

vented clocks? 

Several—Leave that for the beginning of the next ex- 

go out.| 
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The Future of Chemistry. 


BY F. W. CLARKE, 
Prof. of Physics and Chemistry in the Univ. of Cincinnati, 


Only a very few chemists now study their science as 
a grand unit. We have technical chemists, agricultural 
chemists, analytical chemists, physiological chemists, and 
soon. Each one devotes himself to his specialty almost 
without reference to the others. What relation his par- 
ticular branch may bear to the complete science. is hardly 
thought of. Such questions are left to speculators and 
dreamers. Among those who study the abstract science, 
without reference to its practical applications, it is much 
the same. One man has all he can do to examine the 
derivatives of a single organic group. If he can obtain 
fifty new compounds in which the interlinking of the 
atoms may be represented in some unheard-of way, his 
ambition is satisfied. He chlorinates this body, and 
deoxidizes that ; he makes numberless substitutions, all 
of which he knew beforhand to be possible ; but what, 
in the end, does it amountto? In Germany, where 
nine-tenths of the chemists seem to be running wild over 
the so-called “aromatic group,” this multiplication of 
new bodies is going on with unparalleled rapidity. And 
yet not one in five hundred of the substances discovered 
gets thoroughly described. This napthaline derivative 
is a solid, with a certain odor, color, melting-point, and 
crystalline form, and there the description ends. No 
thought of ascertaining its other physical properties ever 
seems to enter the head of the discoverer. Doubtless all 
this work has a value ; some of it has already led to re- 
sults of great importance ; still it is not in any such direc- 
tion that chemistry is to look for its chief future growth. 
The same amount of effort, otherwise expended, would 
yield much richer returns. Unfortunately, an inferior 
line of research has become fashionable, and scientific 
investigators, like all other people, are more or less sub- 
ject to fashion. It must be plain to every one, however, 
that the work of chemistry amounts to a good deal more 
than merely to obtain, formulate and classify new com- 
pounds. Itis necessary to study not only the bodies 
themselves, but also the laws involved in their formation 
and decay. We should seek to understand what phys- 
ical forces are operative in each reaction, and in what 
quantities. No chemical change can occur unattended 
by the phenomena of either heat, light, or electricity. 
To-day, little is done save to investigate the results of 
chemical reactions. Surely the phenomena of the reac- 
tions themselves ought to be studied a little more. 
Chemistry would not lose much were no new compounds 
to be described for ten years to come, if chemists might 
only be induced to examine more ey the substances 
already known. 

These few words of well-meant criticism may very 
properly lead us to the main subject of this paper :— 
What is the future of chemisty? In what direction 
must the science look for its grandest development? 
What grand generalization may we expect, and what 


steps should be taken to lead up to them? As the past 
is always prophetic of the future, it is evident that we 
must pay some attention to the former growth of chem- 


istry before we can safely predict what is to come.. If 
we would be thorough, we ought to do even more, and ex: 
tend our view across the I!mits of this particular science 
into the fields of other sciences closely connected with 
it. For present purposes, however, we need consid 
er, in conjunction with chemistry, only its twin-sister, 
physics. The two sciences are so closely intertwined 
that neither can be studied alone. Progress in either, 
in the long run, means progress in both. Upon the 
border-land between the two our attention must be fixed. 

Upon studying the history of chemistry, we cannot 
but be struck by the changes which have occurred, both 
in the form and in the significance of chemical nota- 
tion. There we have to deal with a symbolism so pe- 
culiar, that it represents, in its modern form, several 
very important stages of scientific growth. Every great 
change in chemical thought is mirrored by some mod. 
ification in this symbolic system. At first a formula 
represented the composition by weight of a substance, 
and embodied certain theoretical conceptions with which 
we have, for present purposes, nothing to do. Soon an 
extension of our knowledge so modified the notation of 
chemistry that the new formulae, though differing but 
slightly from the old, represented more than composition 
by weight, namely, composition by volume also. Still later 
came the attempt,now being vigorously continued,to make 
every formula to represent not only ultimate composition 
by weight and by volume, but also the probable arrange- 
ment of the atoms within the molecule. In other words, 
if we ignore the atomic hypothesis, a modern chemical 
formula aims to express some of the more important 
chemical relations and reactions of the body represented. 
In close connection with these purely chemical discov- 
eries, we find a little physical work. Thanks to Kopp, 
we are able to calculate from the formula of almost any 
liquid its atomic: volume, and thence its specific grav- 
ity at the boiling-point. Other investigators enable us 
to calculate the indices of refraction for different liquids, 
and, to a more limited extent, some other physical prop- 
erties also. In short, a system of notation, originally 
based upon the properties of the atoms as regards 
weight, has been found to express also many of their 
other physical relations ; and the list of facts thus ex- 
pressed is continually lengthening. Evidently, then, the 
tendency of chemical investigation is to connect the 
physical properties of every substance directly with its 
composition. 

Here we step over the border into physics. Plainly, 
if we have to deal with physical properties, we must 
study the forces represented by them. And, fortunately 
for the chemist, the tendency among physicists is en- 
tirely in his favor. 
with the development of chemical notation, we have had 
the grand ideas of the conservation of energy and the 
correlation of forces. We have learned that force is 
one, indestructible and uncreatable, and that all its 
manifestations are mutually convertible one into another. 
Either of the great modes of force may be active in af 
fecting chemical composition ; may cause chemical un- 
ion or chemical separation ; may be the motive of either 
analysis or synthesis. Now, in the direction here sug- 
gested, the main work of physics is being done, The 
chief object of the physicist to-day is to determine 
quantitatively the relations connecting all the different 
varieties of energy. Under what circumstances, and 
how, are forces transformed? Since these transforma- 
tions are differently affected through the intervention of 
different forms of matter, it is clear that the physicist 
must take into account the chemical composition of the 
materials with which he deals. In short, then, the chem- 
ist must look to physics for a knowledge of the forces 
involved in chemical changes ; while, on the other hand, 
the science of physics must needs throw from chemistry 
its information upon the nature of all the material agen- 
cies through which the transformations ef force become 


Growing up contemporaneously | 


apparent. Neither physics nor chemistry can work in- 
dependentiy of the other; the more closely they be- 
come allied in the labor of investigation, the more rap- 
idly will both progress. The two lines of research con- 
verge more and more, day by day ; in the end they will 
unite and become one. 


To sum up our reasonable expectations, we may hope 
that before long the chemist, from the composition of 
any substance, will be able to calculate all of its phys- 
ical properties—boiling-point, melting-point, specific 
heat at every temperature, expansibility, density, index 
of refraction, conductivity for heat and for electricity, 
and so on to the end. I, for one, do not doubt that the day 
when this will be possible is approaching more rapidly 
than the majority of chemists suppose. Until that 
time arrives chemistry cannot claim the honor of being 
an exact science. In physics a result is to be accom- 
plished which will be complementary to this. Given 
the quantitative relations of the forces, we ought to be 
able, from the properties of any body as regards one 
force, to compute its properties with regard to all others. 
Knowing the thermal relations of any substance, for 
example, we shall eventually be able to calculate at 
once its optical, electrical, and magnetic properties. 
These results, to be achieved by physics, can be brought 
about only in connection with the chemical investiga- 
tions which this paper is intended to emphasize. 


But the future of chemistry does not end with the 
completion of the researches which we have thus far 
considered. It is the glory of science that every great 
achievement only opens the way for still greater achieve- 
ments lying far beyond. So, when chemistry shall 
have reached the splendid future which I have ventured 
to suggest, it will only find itself possessed of materials 
with which to start for a grander future far away in the 
dim distance. We may expect that an exact knowledge 
of the laws governing the physical properties of sub- 
stances will enable us to foresee just what compounds 
are possible, and by what reactions they may be obtained. 
Throughout the science, accurate calculation will be sub- 
stituted for much abortive experiment, and both time 
and labor will be saved. The same lines of investiga- 
tion, prolonged still further, will settle the much-vexed 
question of the nature of the elements; so that we 
may hope to know whether they are all but varieties of 
one or two, or whether they are many and essentially 
dissimilar. Upon the same experimental basis the 
truth or falsity of the great atomic theory may rest. 
Given the knowledge which we may expect to have con- 
cerning the physical relations of substance, and we 
ought to be able to devise many crucial tests for the 
idea of the atomic constitution of matter. All the 
great speculative questions of modern chemistry must 
be eventually fought out upon the battle-field of physics. 


ProressoR BorenMs has been investigating into the 
effects of pure oxygen on the germination of seeds. He 
finds that seeds moistened and placed in pure oxygen, 
at ordinary atmospheric pressure, failed to pass beyond 
the first stages of germination. When, however, the 
oxygen was diluted with four-fifths of its volume of hy- 
drogen, and likewise when its tension was decreased by 
the air-pump to about one-fifth of the ordinary atmos- 
pheric pressure, the seeds germinated as well as in or- 
dinary air. These observations are quite in accord with 
others lately made by Bert upon the influence of varia- 
tions in atmospheric pressure upon the vital phenomena 
of plants. The experiments of Bert showed that the 
germination of seeds i in ordinary air was hindered when 
the pressure was ‘increased to five atmospheres, and that 
it failed entirely in an atmosphere of pure oxygen at or- 
dinary pressure ; and, finally, that in ordinary air, at 
a low pressure (a nineteenth to a seventh of one atmos- 
phere), the germination was likewise hindered. Too 
large a quantity, or too high a tension of oxygen in the 
atmosphere seems to be unfavorable to the germination 


of seed 
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Written Examination of Teachers, 
AT NEWPORT, R. L, 1874. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. What is language? A word? A phrase? A sentence? 

2. What is meant by the Grammar of a language? Why is the 
study of Grammar essential ? 

3. At how early an age should pupils begin the study of lan- 
guage? How may this study be made attractive ? 

4. Give examples, in sentences, of the different kinds of common 
nouns. 

§. Write the corresponding singular or plural form of Gas—Me- 
—Arm-full ; and state how you pluralize titles. 

6. “ Such as1 have give I unto thee.” “Call imferfection what 
thou fanciest such.” Parse the words italicized. 

7. Express a thought implying necessity or possibility, in past 
perfect time. Write the participles of say, see, and lie (to recline), 

8. Correct if necessary : 

} Each scholar will attend to their lessons, 
| His pulse are very slow. 
| 1 intended to have brought it. 
| To study Mathematics require maturity of mind. 
e | He mentions Newtons writing of a Commentary. 
{ | The rapidity of his movements were beyond example. 

9. Analyze—‘‘ Could I forget what I have been, I might the 
better bear what I am destined to.” 

10. Write correctly, inserting proper pauses : 

“If theres a power above us 

And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works he must delight in virtue 
And that which he delights in must be happy.” 


Write a few lines descriptive of Newport and its surroundings. 
ARITHMETIC, 


1. How would you teach a child to write numbers? Explain, as 
to a class, the process of Division. 

2. Find least common multiple and greatest common divisor of 
16 - 24 - 40 - 64 - 96. 

3- Describe the process of adding fractions by reducing to a 
common denominator, 

4. Prove that reduction and canceilation do not affect the value 
of numbers. 

5- Explain why we invert the divisor in dividing one fraction by 
another. 

6. Multiply 8008 hundred thousandths by 5 hundredths,—sub- 
tract from the product four millionths, and divide the remainder by 
5 hundred thousandths, 

7- Which is more profitable, to sell sugar at 1214 cents a pound 
on six months credit, or at 13 cents a pound on 7 months credit, in- 
terest at 6 per cent ? 

8. What are essential to the validity of a promissory note? Dis- 
count $864 for thrce months, 7 days, at 7 and three tenths per cent. 

g. A field in the form of a rectangle contains 60,000 square feet 
of land ; its length is to its breadth as 3 to 2; how much may be 
saved in distance by following the diagonal instead of the sides of 
the above field ? 

10. If a ball 4 inches in diameter weigh 9 pounds, what is the 
weight of a ball 8 inches in diameter ? 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. What proofs can you give of the rotundity of the earth ? 

2. Why is the study of Geography essential ? 

3- Why are the Tropics and Polar Circles located just where 
they are? 

4. What conditions of soil and climate are best adapted to pur- 
poses of agriculture ? . 

5. Describe and locate the races of mankind. 

6. Are exports and imports essential? Explain the benefits of 
manufactures—of commerce. 

7. Principal occupations of the people of the United States ? 

8. Name the States bordering on the Mississippi river, also 
those bordering on the great lakes. 

9. Name the most important vegetable productions of the East- 
ern, Southern, and Western States, and articles of export from Rus- 
sia, China, India, Japan, Sicily, South Africa, and Cuba. 

10. Why does the commerce of Europe exceed that of any other 
grand division? In what respect does Africa differ from other 
grand divisions in regard to commercial advantages ? 


Examination of Primary Schools, 
AT NEWPORT, R. I., 1874. 


MUSIC, 

1. Where is the G clef commonly placed ? 

2. Why is it called the G clef? 

3- Of what is the staff composed ? 

4- What are the marks called, that we write for sounds? 
5. How do we represent silence in music ? 

6. Make a sharp, a rest, a whole note, and a half note. 
7. Where do we place the notes and rests ? 

8. How much does a dot increase the length of a note? 
9. How many beats to a measure, in common time ? 
10, What mark is used to show that we are to sing softly ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Name the Natural Divisions of land. 
Name the oceans. 
What is a river? Name one. 
In what State do you live? 
Name the New England States. 
What mountains in North America ? 
What sea between Europe and Africa? What is a sea? 
What is an island? Name three islands, 
What is the largest river in the world ? 
Where is Cincinnati? San Francisco? 
ARITHMETIC, 

-7+5+8+2 X 3—5 are how many? 
Write Avoirdupois Weight and Long Measure, 
. If 3 marbles cost 15 cents, what will 6 cost? 

4. If you buy paper for 6 cents, pens for 4 cents, and ink for 10 
cents, how much change will you receive from 25 cents? 

5. 6 times 4 are how many times 3? 

6. If you were to pay § dollars for a coat, 3 dollars for shoes, 
and have 12 dollars left, how many dollars had you at first ? 

7. Write Troy weight and English money. 

8. How many are 8 times 6? 8+6? 8~+6? 

9. Write in figures, two hundred and twenty-three. 

10. If you had four Aa/f dollars, how many ded/a:s would you 
have? 


SP 
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Educational Notes. 


Hon. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, not long since 
offered to the Columbian University an estate of the 
estimated value of $250,000, as an endowment fund, 
upon the condition that other friends of the University 
would, within a certain period, raise $100,000 in addi- 
tion to that fund, and the requisite sum has been sub- 
scribed by generous friends of the University in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in Maryland, and in the Middle and 
New England States. 

The New York Board of Education, in the work of 
retrenching expenses, began with cutting down the sal- 
aries of teachers. The best teachers were not paid too 
much before ; others are dear at any price. There is no 
calling that demands higher intellect than that of a 
teacher, and a liberal compensation is the only condi. 
tion on which it can be obtained. If expenses must be 
cut down, other things of less consequence should be 
sacrificed, 

The mistake of people in their estimate of themselves 
is that they confound reputation with character. Estab- 
lishing the one, they think they have acquired the other. 
But reputation is what others think us to be ; while char- 
acter is what we really are in God’s sight. 

Gen. H. H. Sibley, of St. Paul, has resigned his po- 
sition as a member of the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers, because, finding himself unable to attend the meet 
ings of the Board, he was unwilling to be held respon- 
sible for their action. 

The History of Harvard College will shortly be pub- 
lished, containing some ve'y interesting information 
about the earlier days of the university, the old manner 
of conducting prayer, recitatioas, etc. 

The reports concerning the large sums to be paid to 
Amherst College from the estate of the late Samuel Wil- 
liston, it-is feared, will not prove true. This is the state- 
ment of President Stearns. 

Children grow so fast we must be on the alert or they 
will escape much of our instruction, getting that of others 
—often deleterious—as children w#// learn. 

Mr. David A. Wells has been chosen President of the 
American Social Science Association in place of ex- 
President Woolsey, who declined to serve. 

A tablet is to be placed in Westminster Abbey to the 
memory of Horrocks, the English astronomer, who, in 
1639, predicted and observed the first transit of Venus 
ever seen. 

An Irishwoman being asked if her husband was well, 
replied, “ No, thanks be to God, the old man is failin’ 
very fast ; he has lost every tooth in his head but one!” 

The first public free school on the Pacific coast was 
organized on the 2d of October, 25 years ago, by John 
C. Pelton. 

Tennessee will receive $20,000 from the Peabody 


Educational Fund this year. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 
Strate Epiror, Hon. WARREN JOHNSDN, Augusta. 


FARMINGTON.—The winter term of the State Normal 
School closed Thursday, with public examination and 
graduation exercises at the school-room. As is usually 
the case, the citizens were well represented at the ex- 
ercises, all of whom expressed themselves highly pleased 
with the efficiency manifested by the pupils. The ed- 
ucational committees from the Senate and House were 
present ; but the Governor and Council were detained 
at Augusta. The graduating class numbered five; all 
ladies. The final exercises closed with a social reunion 
at Normal Hall in the evening. ‘ 

Fred S. Walls, teacher of a school in Searsmont, is 
about to inaugurate a new movement in his school in 
that town. He proposes to introduce newspapers, to 
be read by the pupils in place of the monotonous text- 
books that are read year after year, and has made ar- 
rangements with the Belfast Yournal and the Age to 
furnish a given number alternately. 


Aucusta.—The Editors’ and Publishers’ Convention 
held its annual meeting in the Senate Chamber, Rev. 
Dr. Quimby of the Banner in the chair. The Com- 
mittee on the History of the Maine Press made a report. 
The following officers were elected : George W. Drisco, 
president ; Joseph Woods, secretary ; Charles E. Nash, 
treasurer ; Albro E. Chase, corresponding secretary, 
with several vice-presidents. Committees were ap- 
pointed on resolutions, business, etc. A resolution 
was introduced looking to the organization of a national 
association. Two sessions will be held to-morrow, and 
in the evening a reception at Dr. Quimby’s. . 


PORTLAND.—Enoch Sage, of Portland, has presented 
to the Sentinel a number of ancient volumes, which 
were a part of the late Dr. Tulley’s library. The 
oldest of these books is a leather bound copy of “The 
Political Writings® of Sir Richard Steele,” which was 
printed in London 1715—169 years ago. The book is 
well printed, with fancy head pieces, initial letters, and 
has been well preserved. Aside from its venerableness 
the work is an interesting one, the style of composition 
being that of “The Spectator” and “The Tattler.” 
This book contains “ The Crisis” for which Steele was 
expelled from the House of Parliament, together with 
his “ Apology.” 


Governor DincLey in his recent message says that 
“inthe judgment of many of our best educators, the 
time has arrived for this State to enact a law making 
attendance upon some school a certain portion of the 
year obligatory upon the children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years. In my annual address one 
year since, in view of the dangerous increase of illiter- 
acy among certain classes of the population, I urged the 
justice and importance of an enactment of this charac- 
ter, whenever public sentiment should be advanced 
sufficiently to secure its enforcement to any considera- 
ble extent. The discussions which have taken place on 
this question within a year or two, have certainly 
aroused public attention to the “danger which threatens 
public institutions from the increasing ranks of igno- 
rance ; and the indications are so hopeful that such an 
enactment would not be suffered to remain a dead let- 
ter, but would, on the contrary, prove in many cases an 
instrument for good, that I commend the important 
subject to your favorable consideration.” PO 

Tue new Industrial School at Hallowell was formally 
dedicated to-day. Ex-Governor Perham: delivered an 
address, and remarks weré made by Governor Dingley, 
Speaker Thomas, John L, Stevens, and other gentle- 
men. 

Hovu.ton AcapEmy, at Houlton, under the charge of 
Prof. Melcher, of Colby University, is prospering be- 


| 
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yond the most sanguiné expectations of the friends of 
the institution. The attendance, this term, numbers 
eighty students and- upwards, and they are making 
excellent progress in their studies, which is largely due 
to the thorough and systematic instruction given by Mr. 
Melcher. 


New Hampshire. 


Strate Epiror, Prof. J. E. VOSE, Francestown. 


DartmoutH.—Dr, Silas Durkee, of Boston, has given 
to the Medical Department a valuable collection of mi- 
croscopic specimens of anatomy. These specimens 
were presented at the exhibition of all nations in New 
York city in 1853. They were examined by a com- 
mittee of which the late Professor Agassiz was chair- 
man, and received a bronze medal. ° 

No intelligence has yet been received from Prof. 
Young’s party in Pekin since the transit. 

The winter vacation of four weeks began Jan. 13. 
The past term has heen marked by a nunusual degree 
of good order and devotion to study. 

Several of the Faculty spend a part of the vacation 
elsewhere. President Smith and Dr. Noyes are in 
New York, Prof. Sanborn and family in Montreal, Prof. 
Hardy is in Boston, Prof. Emerson in Chelmsford, 
Mass.; Prof. Ruggles goes for a few days to Boston and 
vicinity. 

The committee of the Phi Beta Kappa Society have 
invited Hon. J. W. Patterson to deliver the oration 
next year, and George A. Marden the poem. 


PORTSMOUTH TEACHER’S ASSOCIATION, under the man- 
agement of E. P. Sherburne of the Haven School, has 
organized an admirable course of free lectures the 
present winter. The following have already been given: 
“The Meaning of our Schools,” Rev. Carlos Martyn, 
Portsmouth ; “Origin and Structure of the English 
Language,” Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Dartmouth ; “ School 
Management,” Supt. Edgerly, Manchester; “ Lan- 
guage,” C. W. Gardner of the Portsmouth School Com- 
mittee ; “ Physical Geography: the World we Inherit,” 
Supt. G. H. Jenness of Rye; “The Teacher,” ex- 
State Supt. Hardy. Col. F. W. Parker, of Manchester, 
and others are yet to appear—subjects not announced. 

The Portsmouth papers speak highly of Supt. Ed- 
gerly’s lecture there on“ School Management,” delivered 
before the Educational Lyceum course. He is to go 
there again. 

In 1661, the duties of Portsmouth school-masters 
were as follows: “To act as a court messenger, to 
serve summonses, to lead the choir on Sundays, to ring 
the bell for public worship, to dig the graves, to take 


— of the school and to perform other occasional 
uties,” 


Mr. C, E. Buakg, late principal of Winchester High 
School, has been appointed to the position in the Con- 
cord High School, left vacant by the resignation of 
Miss Blair, 

For several years systematic instruction in vocal 
music in the Concord High School, has been given by 
the principal. More than a year ago, the Board of 
Education appointed Mr. John Jackman to attend to 
this work in the other grades, and his efforts are al- 
teady attended with gratifying results. Nearly all find 
It possible to learn to sing, and most show much in- 
terest in the exercise. 

Tue town of. Hollis has furnished forty persons who, 
after graduation, have entered the ministry. 

PEMBROKE is having a series of profitable educational 
meetings, held weekly in the different districts under 
the direction of the town Superintendent. 

Tue Normat Scuoot had an old style “spelling 
school” for Christmas. Some sixty of the best spellers 
in the vicinity were arrayed in the lists. ‘The prizes 
Were a Webster and a Worcester, won respectively by 


Miss Marion B, Minot, of Bath, and Harry J. Cole, of 


Plymouth, both of the Normal School. The proceeds 
go to buy a galvanic regulation clock for the school. 
Prof. Ladd hasn’t been much behind time with his o/d 
clock. 

WancG CuINn Foo, the noted Chinese lecturer, re- 
cently made his first visit to an American country school, 
under the pilotage of Supt. Jenness of Rye. He lec- 
tured in the evening, and being in full Chinese dress, 
made a decided sensation, to say nothing of a good 
lecture in good English, on ‘China,’ and the Chinese,” 

THE Hampstead High School house is completed. 
According to the will of Mr. Emerson, twenty-five 
maple and the same number of elm trees have been set 
out in front of the building, arranged in a semi-circle 
on each side of the carriage way to the building. The 
arrangement is neat and tasteful.” Sensible! Let every 
man, hereafter, who endows a High School, put a simi- 
lar item in his will ; for most of our New Hampshire 
school grounds are abominations of unsightly naked- 
ness. 

Tue Manchester Afir/or stirred up the question of 
elocution in that city a while ago, and in a recent allu- 
sion to the discussion, says: “ We wish to state here 
that we are not opposed to music in our schools, but 
favor it. Wedo not wish less music, but more elocu- 
tion. We do not desire the lesser to take precedence 
of the greater.” Amen! Employ the practised elocu- 
tionist to teach the children to read and speak, then 
the music and drawing teachers if you can. 

Kincston ACADEmy is at present under the care of 
Mr. Eli S. Sanderson. The number of students for the 
winter term is larger than of late. 

Coos County boasts of a school marm who picked 
up 447 bushels of potatoes last fall. The first day she 
picked up 87 bushels, the second 121, the third roo, 
and the fourth 137 bushels. ‘There are a few teachers 
in other counties admirably qualified--for the potato 
business. . 


Massachusetts. 
Sravre Eprtor, Pror. B. F. TWEED, Charlestown. 


Boston.—An adjourned meeting of the school com. 
mittee was held on ‘Cuesday evening, Mr. Learned, of 
Ward 11, in the chair. 

The following teachers were confirmed: Brimmer dis- 
trict, Miss A. D. Chandler ; Minot district, Miss Mary 
E. Glidden ; Cabot street evening school, Miss H. A. 
Newcomb ; evening drawing school, W. R. Briggs and 
W. P. Jewett. 

The committee on elections reported that Thos. Gaff 
ney, of Ward 21, was chosen a member of the committee 
by a plurality of two votes, and he accordingly retains 
his seat. 

The following order was passed: That the committee 
on school-houses and grammar-school sections, in con- 
junction with the committee of the Normal School and 
those of the Franklin, Rice, and Brimmer districts, con- 
sider and report upon the expediency of so arranging 
the schools within the district as to provide that the 
Normal School may be located in connection with schools 
of observation, which shall include both grammar and 
primary classes. 

The committee on rules and regulations, to whom 
were referred certain orders reported by the committee 
of inquiry into the condition and organization of the 
schools in wards 17, 19, 20, 21, and 22, submitted a re- 
port embraced in orders regulating the government of 
those schools, which were adopted. 

Dr. Ordway offered an order for the appointment of 
a committee to inquire to what extent corporal punish- 
ment has been carried in the girls’ grammar schools 
during the past six months. ‘The order was passed, and 
Messrs. Ordway, Baldwin, Haden, Blackmer, and Miss 
Hale were constituted this committee. 

An order was adopted to pay Mary A. Lord, an as- 
sistant teacher in the Dwight school, the maximum sal- 
ary. Adjourned. 


SaLem.—The annual report of the Superintendent of 
Schools has been printed. The Bowditch School mat- 
ter is touched upon. Mr. Small says that special rules 
were not needed for that school, and that Mr. Wood- 
man’s classification was unsatisfactory to himself and 
the superintendent. There were 579 pupils enrolled on 
the books of the school, but the average daily attend- 
ance was only 440. When the programme for the 
present term was prepared, it was submitted to Mr. 
Woodman for criticism, but it was never offered. The 
whole number of children in the city, between the ages 
of four and fifteen, is 4,343 ; the number enrolled on 
the books of the schools, 4,206. The high school has 
210 pupils, and the cost per pupil is $32.24 ; the gram- 
mar schools 1,411 pupils, at a cost per pupil of $13.09 ; 
the primary schools 2,377 pupils, cost per pupil $8.88 ; 
the Naumkeag School 200 pupils. The expenditures 
amounted _to $71,180.55, $16.92 a pupil, $2.55 for every 
inhabitant of the city, and 2}¢ mills per dollar of val- 
uation. Tardiness was said to be on the decrease. 
Corporal punishment had been administered 1,282 
times. There are 80 teachers; 16 teachers resigned, 
and 12 were added during the year. 


Lynn.—At the special meeting of the School Board, 
Tuesday evening, the committee appointed at the pre- 
vious meeting to obtain from the City Solicitor his 
opinion whether the Board were required to elect one 
or two truant officers, reported that they had attended 
to their duty, and that in the opinion of the City Solic- 
itor the Board were compelled by Massachusetts General 
Statutes to elect two truant officers. The question was 
discussed, after which the Board elected James S. Oli- 
ver one of the truant officers, providing that his salary 
should be $1000, including $200 for carriage hire. The 
appointment of the second truant officer was discussed, 
but a disagreement taking place as to what his duties 
and salary should be, the Board adjourned without 
making a choice. 


MALpEN.—Fire was discovered in the Center Gram- 
mar School-house Tuesday afternoon, just before the 
session of the school had commenced, and the building 
was soon enveloped in flames. The efforts of the fire 
companies, and a steamer and hose carriage from Med- 
ford served to save the adjacent buildings, but the 
school-house was soon destroyed. The main building 
was erectcd about thirty years since, and in 1869 an 
addition was made to accommodate the large number 
of children in the district. At present there were nine 
classes in the school, with a membership of about 600. 
The building was valued at $30,000, and was insured 
for $11,000, $5000 in the Aitna and $6000 in the Royal 
of London. There were only a few children in the 
building when the fire broke out, and they were quickly 
removed. 


Uxpripce.—The selectmen have ordered the vacci- 
nation of all the inhabitants of the town who have not 
been successfully vaccinated within five years. The 
school committee have refused to allow the attendance 
of children in the :public schools who have not taken 
the same precaution to prevent the spread of smallpox, 
now prevailing extensively in neighboring towns. 
SpENCER.—Deacon John L. Bush offers the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school boys between the ages of four- 
teen and nineteen, each a watch at twenty-one, if they 
will come to him then and can say that they have not 
sworn, used tobacco, or drank any liquor. 
CampripcE.—The freshman class of Harvard Col- 
ledge has adopted resolutions of respect in memory of 
the late Charles E, Chickering, a member of the class. 
IpswicH.—By a vote of the town, the school board 
is to be reduced to three members, and instead of 
electing two members at the next annual meeting, as 
usual, they will only elect one. 
SPRINGFIELD.— Springfield school teachers say that 
they have not known a time for a dozen years, when so 
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many pupils were absent from school as now on account 
of sickness. 

MELROsE.—Mr. Henry F. Woodman, lately of Salem, 
has been elected Master of Center Grammar School in 
the place of Frank L. Smith, who took Mr. Woodman’s 
place in Salem. 

Taunton.—The Lothrop School has been closed 
because of the prevalence of whooping cough and 
mumps. 


Rhode _Island. 


Srate Eprror, Hon. T. B. STOCKWELL, Providence. 


State NorMAL ScHooL.—Semi-Annual Examination 
and Graduating Exercises.—The semi-annual Examina- 
tion of the School took place on the 21st inst. Classes 
were examined from 9.30 A. M. until 2.30 P. M. in 
Arithmetic, Object-teaching, Astronomy, Grammar, 
Mental Philosophy, and Science and Art of Teaching. 
The Board of Trustees were represented by Messrs. 
Leach, Fisher, Cross, Clarke, and Stockwell, and the 
Board of Examiners by their chairman, Col. T. W. 
Higginson, of Newport, and also by Gen. Thos. W. 
Chace, of East Greenwich. D. B. Hagar Esq., of Salem, 
Mass., was also present, and engaged in the examination. 

The graduating exercises occurred on the 22d, com- 


mencing at 930, A. M.; the large hall was closely filled | 


with the friends of the school and the pupils, and the 
attention of the audience was held to the close of the 
exercises, which were given in the following order: 

Salutatory, with essay on the subject of “ Harmony 
of Intellectual and Moral Growth,” by Ella C. Sanders, 
Providence; Essays on “ Painting,” by Clara Griswold, 
Watchemoket ; on “ Trifles and Triumphs,” by Ida M. 
Kenyon, Providence ; on “ All are Architects of Fate,” by 
Louise L. Aborn, East Providence; on “ Earnestness,” 
by Ida R. Williams, Providence ; singing, trio ; essays 
on “ Builders,” by Madeline E. Gardiner, Pawtuxet ; 
on “Words to Workers,” by Lucy Booth, Providence ; 
on “Education of Girls,” by Fannie W. Aylsworth, 
Newport ; on “ Nature’s Mode of Teaching,” by Stella 
M. Alexander, Central Falls ; Singing, by the School ; 
essays on “ Hidden Excellencies,” by Hattie J. Marble, 
Albion; on “Primary Schools,” by Emmagene A. 
Hagan, Providence; on “Chemistry for the Million,” 
by Clara S. Weeks, Kingston ; Singing by the graduat- 
ing class. Report of the Principal, and address to the 
graduates. 

Essay, with the Valedictory addresses: “ Beauty as a 
Means of Moral Culture,” by M. Estelle Newell, Central 
Falls. Presentation of Diploma by Gov. Howard. 

At the close of the presentation of the diploma, the 
Governor made a short address of congratulation to the 
class, and closed with strong words of praise for the 
School and its management, and commended it to the 
care and support of the people of the State. 

Ex-Gov. Padelford, under whose administration the 
school was organized, and who still maintained a warm 
interest in its prosperity, Rev. M. Rugg, Chairman of 
the School Committee of Providence, and the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools each made short addresses, 
after which the exercises were closed by the singing of 
a parting hymn, followed by prayer by Rev. S. S. Parker, 
of Providence. 

Examination for entrance to the school, will take 
place at the beginning of the new term, Tucsday, Feb. 
2d, at 9.30 A. M. 5 


PROVIDENCE.—A special meeting of the School Com- 
mittee was held on Friday evening, the 22d inst. The 
newly elected secretary, Mrs. Lillian Ballou, was present 
for the first time, and entered upon her duties by calling 
the roll and reading the records of the'last meeting. 
The Committee on Qualification reported the schedule 
of salaries for the ensuing year. They also reported a 
classification and gradation of the school of the South 
Ward, the city’s latest accession. This committee was 
requested by a resolution to make a personal: examina- 


schools of the city for such period as they may deem 
expedient, and report to the general committee. 
tween the examination conducted by the committee of 
the City Council, and that of the committee on qualifi- 
cation, our school system ought to be weli overhauled. 
A vote was passed directing the secretary to request the 
City Council to establish a Sewing School, many facts 
having been presented by the superintendent going to 
show its great practical usefulness. 

Governor Howard’s Annual Message to the General 
Assembly, delivered on Tuesday, the gth inst., presented 
a few of the leading facts in connection with the educa- 
tional work of the State, and commends the various in- 
terests of the cause to their care and attention, The 
Govenor a'so called attention to another subject, 
closely allied to that of education, that of the hours of 
factory labor. In a few well-put and convincing sen- 
tences he distinctly recommended the passage of a 
law limiting the hours of labor for women and children. 


Woonsocket.—At a regular meeting of the School 
Committee of this town held Jan. 19th, it was voted to 
introduce into the High School, Goodwin’s Greek Gram- 
mer, Goodwin's Greek Prose, Arnold’s Latin Prose Com 
position, and Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition. 

The Superintendent's report notes an increase in thé 
attendance, and also an improvement in discipline 
throughout the school. The proposition for the town 
to furnish the books of the pupils was discussed, and 
finally postponed until some subsequent meeting, the 
clerk being instructed to obtain, meanwhile, facts show- 
ing the experience of other towns and cities in the 
matter. 


TivertonN.—The school in District No. 8 of this 
town, known as the “ Bliss Corners ” has beentaken by 
Mr. H. F. Tradewell, of Providence. Mr. T. has had 
quite a varied experience, both here in New England, 
and also among the freedmen at the South. | 


Connecticut. 
Stare Epitor, ARIEL PARISH, A.M., New Haven 


WE gave, last week, the text of the Compulsory 
School Law of this State, which indicates requirements, 
penalties, and what authorities are expected to enforce 
the law. In addition to the general provision for its 
execution, Hon. Giles Potter, of Essex, was appointed 
by the Board of Education asa special agent “to secure 
a due observance of all the provisions of the law.” 

His attention has been largely directed to the em- 
ployment of children in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments. He has performed his work thus far 
judiciously, and with a good measure of success. Em- 
ployers meet him with the same kindly spirit which he 
manifests in approaching them; and very generally he 
has their cordial co-operation. In order to secure defi- 
nite information as a basis of action, Mr. Potter has 
issued the following blanks to be placed in the hands 
of employers, which are to be properly filled by them 
and returned to him. 

Upon a large folio of cap paper, suitably ruled, with 
running, or horizontal headings, which for economy of 
space are here given in a different form, are the items 
in relation to which information is sought. 


Children between the ages of eight and fourteen years, 


employed in 187 
Name of Parent— Name of Child— 
Date of Birth— Place of Birth— 


When came to this State— 

When last attended school — 

Where attended school— 

Number weeks in schoo] during last year— 
Remarks— 


A blank certificate is also provided, which the em- 
ployer requires the parent or child to furnish, filled by 
the teacher, whose school the child has attended. The 


tion into the management and condition of the public 


following is the form of the certificate : 


Be-|! 


The law requires that all children between the ages of 8 and . 
shall attend School at least three months in Zh i. years 


EDUCAT'‘ONAL DEPARTMENT, 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 


School of New Haven. 
This Certifies, that 


Was registered in this School weeks of the Term ending 
187 = 


Days. 


Present 
bsent, 
Teacher. 


Lhe law requires ACTUAL ATTENDANCE 
Sor Sixty days. 


Jt ts not lawful for any person to employ a ch ldunder 14 years of age, 
who has not attended School at least three mont 
o the preceding year. 


From the foregoing a general idea of the Compulsory 
Law of Connecticut, and the means by which it is de- 
signed to be enforced, may be obtained. But like al! 
other laws, its efficiency will depend chiefly upon the 
public sentiment and action of each neighborhood, 
school district, and town in the State. 


NorMaL ScHOOL.—The graduating exercises of the 
first class of 1875 of the Stste Normal School were 
held on Friday in Hartford. The morning hours were 
devoted to examinations of the various classes, the result 
being entirely satisfactory and very creditable to the 
school and its instructors. In the afternoon the grad- 
uating exercises proper were held in the Methodist 
Church, a large audience being present. The pro- 
gramme was as follows : 


1. Introductory prayer, By the Rev. Mr. Nichols 
2. Music—Chorus. 

3. Way-Marks, ° Mary A. Ball 
4. Mr. Greatheart, Prudy W. Churchill 
5. The Band of Hope, Nellie W. Porter 
6. Music——Sextette (Sullivan). 

7. Harmony, Helen A. Gleason 
8. Sculptors, . . Margaret J. Reilly 
9. Drifting and Steering—A Pcem, . Ella M. Beach 
10, Music—Trio (Rossini). 
11, Elements of Noble Work, Ada A. Bristol! 
12, Words that Live, Mary C. Treat 
13. Dreamland—A Poem, Cora Dickerman 
14. Music—Olden Stories, (Schumann). 
15. Dawn of Eras, with Valedictory, Julia E. Hotchkiss 


The essays were well written and read, and were 
listened to with interest. Following the reading of the 
valedictory, came the presentation of diplomas, by his 
excellency Governor Ingersoll, to the graduates. The 
Governor accompanied the presentation with appropri- 
ate remarks of congratulation and wise counsel. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony, the class sang this parting ode, 
written by Miss Ella M. Beach, one of the graduates :— 


Classmates dear, the fleeting moments 
Tell us that the time draws nigh, 
When with clasped hands we’ll utter, 

Saddest of ali words, “‘Good bye,” 
Speak them lowly, 
Sadly, slowly, 
Best of friends must say “ good-bye ’ 


Pleasant hours we’ve spent together, 
Hours of profit, too, we know ; 
Let us for each act of kindness, 
Leave our thanks before we go. 
Each to other, 
Sister, Brother, 
Heartfelt thanks with joy bestow. 
Let our noble motto, ever 
Be our bright and guiding star, 
With “ one heart” as, twere for duty, 
Our “ one way” will lead us where 
Joy unmeasured 
Ile has treasured 
For his faithful workers here. 


Then came addresses by Secretary Northrop, the 
Rev. Mr. Rust, Giles B. Potter, Mr. Northend, Mr. 
Woodruff, and others, and the exercises, which through- 
out were of great interest, closed with the benediction. 
A week’s vacation now ensues, the next term opening 
with an examination of candidates for admission at 
2 P.M, on Monday, February 1st. 
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The Farmer's Parrot. 


One beautiful spring, a farmer, after 
working busily for several weeks, succeed- 
ed in planting one of the largest fields in 
corn; but the neighboring crows com- 
mitted sad havoc with it. The farmer, 
however, not being willing that the germs 
of a future crop should be destroyed, by 
either fair or foul means, determined to 
drive tite bold marauders to their nests. 
Accordingly he loaded his rusty gun, with 
the intention of giving them, upon the 
next visit, a Warm reception. j 

Now the farmer had a parrot, as talka- 
tive and mischievous as those birds usually 
are; and being very tame, it was allowed 
its freedom to come and’ go at pleasure. 
“Pretty Poll” being a lover of company, 
without much caring weather good or bad, 
hopped over all obstructions, and was 
soon engaged in the farmer like occupa- 
tion of raising corn. 

The farmer with his gun sallied forth. 
Reaching his corn-field, he saw at a glance 
(though he overlooked the parrot) the state 
of affairs. Levelling his gun, he fired, and 
with the report was heard the death-scream 
of three crows, and an agonizing shriek 
from poor Poll. 

On looking among the murdered crows, 
great was the farmer’s surprise to see 
stretched upon the ground his mischievous 
parrot, with feathers sadly ruffled, and a 
broken leg. 

“ You foolish bird!” cried the farmer, 
“this comes of keeping bad company.” 

On carrying it to the house, the children, 
seeing its wounded leg, exclaimed, “ What 
did it, papa? What hart our pretty 
Poll?” 

“Bad company—bad company!” an- 
swered the parrot, in solemn voice, 

“Ay, that was it,” said the farmer. 
“ Poll was with those wicked crows when 
I fired, and received a shot intended for 
them. Remember the parrot’s fate, chil- 
dren, and beware of bad company.” 

With these words the farmer turned 
around, and with the aid of his wife, ban- 
daged the broken leg, and in a few weeks 
the parrot was as lively as ever, but never 
forgot its adventure in the corn-field ; and 
i{ ever the farmer’s children engaged in 
play with quarrelsome companions, it in- 
variably dispersed them with its cry, “ Bad 
company—bad gompany!” — Christian 
Weekly. 


Gen, Howard’s resignation of the office 
of President of Howard University has 
been accepted. 


_ 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 

‘story, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co. Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street,New Vork. 


Home Recreations: 


A complete Manual of Tableaux and Ama- 
teur Theatricals, designed for School Ex- 
hibitions, Public Entertainments, ana 
Home Amusement, with Poems Sor Read- 
ing, by noted authors, By Wm, F. GIL. 

350 pages, illustrated. . 

e 
published, Book of Tableaux 
WM. F. GILL & CO., Publishers, 


451 Washington Street, Boston. 
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manner, 
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The Celebrated 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Years by the 


BOC boards of Education 
many Cities, Towns, School. 


Stationerskeepthem (Staple, 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate . 
191 Fulton 8t., cor. Church, 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


mailed (frec) on receipt of 60 CENTS. 


The 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 


he Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. All 
others, especially recent inaitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 


ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 


like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
te contains three times the surface of a stone’slate. 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 


styles for lead and slate pencil. The standard school sizes 
ar. about ten styles. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your samples 


from the manufacturers only. 


Send for Catalogue, and order what you want at 4o per 


cent. discount. 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores, N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


Aids for Teaching Arithmetic, 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


METIC., By Matcocm MacVicar, Pb.D., LL.D, 
Principal of Potsdam Nvurmal School. This work is in- 
texded to aid Teachers io a iull and clear exposition of the 
principles of Arithmetic. It discusses the general methods 
and proper results of Arithmetical study. and presents a 
complete system ot Drill Exercises in the Fundamental 
Rules in both Whole Numters and Fractions. It alse 
contaias a large number of Graded Examples for reviews 
and test exercises, together with a large number ot answers 
to examples which may be presented by means of the Fx- 
ample Frame Every Vercher who aims to excel in his 
profession should possess this bok. 215 pages, c.oth; 
price, $1 50. 


MacVICAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 


CARDS. ‘Lhese comprise about Goo Grad.d Exaimpres, 
printed on cards for use in class drill,or review, or exami- 
nations. The same exampies wiih answers are given in 
‘Lhe Teachers’ Hand Book ot Arithmetic.” ‘They will 
be found exceedingly convenient and useful to every school 
andteacher. 600 in box; price, $2 oo per box. sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


MacVICAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 


FRAME. For Drill and Practice in each ot the & unda- 
mental Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whole Numbers 
and in Fractions. 


SS For particulars send for pamphlet circular. Address, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented Feb, 10th, 1874. 


Handle contains the Ink, Or- 
dinary gold or steel pens, 
used. Ink entirely un- 
der the writer’s con- 


Just 
the thing 
for continu- 
ous writers of 


trol; writes 20 every class, and has 
hours, and ; o equal as a pocket 
casi ly 4 pen, always ready for use. 

ied Prepaid to any address on re- 


ceipt of price, $3. Discount to 
dealers. 


H, B. LATOURETTE & CO., 
7 Murray St., New YORE. 


Pprouty’s New Amateur Press. 


SELF-INKING. 


A beautiful little machine, and perfectly adjusted, easily Deparrurs ” Magic Lantern Slides, 
managed, doing the nicest 
No amateur wi 


inting with ease and rapidity. 
oe after seeing this in operation. 


pe Har $68. Send stamp for circular to 


h steel 


wit 
SAFFORD & td 172 Washington St., Boston. 


THE TEACHER’S HAND-BOOK OF ARITH- 


| 


BARNARD’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
PRICE. 
Brooxs, Epwarp, Memoir and Portrait.......... 5) | Ecwanps, Ricuarp, Memoir and Portrait....... 50 
Capr, L. F., Method of Classical Instruction ... 25 | Normal Schools. 
CALpERWOoD, H., Teaching, Its Ends and Means 25 tT, Sin Thomas, Tne Governour.. ........ 
CaLpWELL, ©., E jucation in North Carolina... .. 25 | Emexson, Geo. B., Educat. Labors, wi Portrait 50 
Cambridze University. The Undergraduate.... 25} Memoria! on Normal Schvols, 1887............ 
Camp, D. N., Memoir and Por rait............... [0 | 25 
N. A., Object Texchiug................ 25 England, Elementary Schools and M 
Cantyie, Tuomas, University Studies.......... 25 | Public or Endowed Schools .......... 
Canter, James G., Memvir and Portrait........ . Universities of Oxford and Cambridge......... 50 
Catechism Methods of Treghing. 50 Scientitic and Technical Schools............... 2.50 
Catholic Church, Schools and Teaching Orders., 1.0) | English Estimate of Swiss Public Schoole....... 25 
Cron, Sia WriiiaM, Advice to bis Son.......... 25 Public Schools of the United States........... 25 
W., Teachers & their Education (1832) 25 | English P 38.50 
Cuatuam, Lory, Lett rs to his Nephew........ 25 Memoir and Educational Works........ 50 
Cugever, Ezexien, & FreeSchooleof N. Kugiaud 5) | Classical 
Cursrerrie.p, Lono, S:udies and Conduct..... 25 | Ernest the Pious, Educational Works........... 
Cuoats, Rurvus, Books end Reading............ 25 | Earopean Estimate of American Schools........ 
Christian School*, Kuriie-t Established..... .. 25 | Everert, E , Educational Views. and Portrait... 50 
Cities, Systems of Pablic Schools................ 2.50 John Lowell and the Lowell Lectures.... 25 
H.G, Principl s & M desof Ventilation 25 John Harvard and bis Benefaction. .. 25 
Crank T. M., Educition for the Times...... .. Uses of 
W. J., Oh o System of Pab. Schools 25 | Address on Nor Schools, 1839....... 25 
Dana ? , Momvir and Portrait........ 50 | Everett, W., The Cambridge System of Study. 25 
Co.surn, W , Educational Work, and Portrait.. 50 | Fameonitp, Coeducation of the Sexes........... 25 
Coreg, D., Method of Cl -ssical Education... .... 25 | Fevureer, J. J., Educational Labors in Austria,, 25 
Coxer, J.. Educational V'ews and St. Paul ol 40 | Memoirand Principiesof Education 25 
Cotman, Henry. A:ricuitural Schoolsin France 25 Fevtron, C. Memoir and Portrait.............. 50 
Comenius, A., Educational Laborsand P i ciples 50 Characteriet cs of American Colleges.......... 
Colleges, Origin and U-e in Universities......... 25 | Female Schools and Education ................. 5.50 
College Code of Honur........... bes 25 | Fenevon, Memoir and Female Education..... sto 
Competitive Examinati ma for Public Service... 25 | Ficutse, J. H. von, Frobel’s Edactional System, 50 
Coaduct—Suygve-tions by Eminent Men..... 50 | FivepNer, Ins. for Deaconesses at Kairertwerth 25 
Connecticut, Educatio al [netitutions,..,........ 3.50 | Fornes, E., Educational Uses of Museums...... 25 
Conversation. —Suvge-tions by Bacon and others 25 | Fowie, W. B , Memoir ard Portrait.... ........ 50 
Conversational Method........... 25 | FowLer,W.C., The Clergy and Common Schools 25 
Corporal of Discipline.. 25 France, of Public Instruction..........., 2.50 
Courts, Miss Burperr, Prize Scheme for Girls, 25 The University of Parie................000-005 25 
Cowpery, M. F., Mors! Training in Pab, Schools 25 The University of France..... 
Cow.ey, A., Plan Philosophical College, 1662 25 Technical aud Militar. Schoole....... as 
Cowper, W., The Tirociniam, ReviewofSchouls 25 Specia. Secondary Sci.vols........ 
CRABBE, Geo., Schou's of the Borough........... 25 | French Teachers and Pe: 
Crime and Education 25 | Franors, St., and the Franciacans..... 
Curate. James, Methods of Early Education.... 25 | Franke, A. H., Educational Views and Labors., 25 
Dana, J. D., Scivnce and Scientific Schools..... 25 | FranKun, B.. Maxims of Poor Richard......... 25 
Dawson, J. W , Nit. Hist. in its Edacat. Aspects Freperic Great, as School Reformer..... 
Dar, Henry N., Engli-h Composition,.......... 25 School Codes of 1764. ........0. 25 
Deaf Mute In-titutione and Instruction.,... ..... 25 | Free Schools of New England, Historical Data., 25 
De LaSatue, A., Memoir &the Christian Brothers 50 | French Schools and Pedagogy.......... 
Denmark, Public Instruction .......... 25 | The Kindergarten System 
DeQuincy, udies And Conduct................ 2) | Froupe, University 
Leiters on toe Art of Conyersation............ 25 | Futuer, Tuomas, The Good Schoolmaster....... 25 
DeMerz, M., Colonies for Offe ders.... 25 | GaLLavupet, THomas H., Memoir and t.. 580 
Dickinson, J.W., Philos, & Methods of Teaching 25 Plan fora Teachers’ Seminary in 1824........ 
DIEsTERWEG, Memoir... . 25 Gamer, W., Memoir of Nicholas Brown...... 25 
Catechism »f Methods of Teaching............ 50 | Garrietp, Jawes A,, Education a National Duty 25 
School Discipline and Plans of Instruction.... 25 | Gasvon, WILLIAM, Advice to College Graduates, 25 
Intuitional and Speaking Exercises............ | and the Hieronymians........ 
Dewan, 25 Germany, National System and Pedagogy, 5v. 
B., Studies and Conduct............... 25 Primary and Secondary Schools....... 
Dixon, W. Hepworru.—Swiss Schools in 1870... 25 Technical and Military Schools................ 3.50 
Doane, Gzoras W., The State and Education... 25 Universities. Gymnasia, & Polytechnic Schools 3.50 
DétuneeR, Universisies, Past and Present..... Educational Reformers—Ratich,Comenius, etc. 3.50 
MINIG, St., and the Modern German Pedagogy............. 8.50 
ONALDSON, Edu. in Prussia and England 25 | J. M., Educational Views..... 
Drawing, Methods of Teaching.... ............. 50 | Gruman. D. C., Scientific Schools....... 
Duat, A., German Schools in the United Stats, 25 | Grapstone, W. E., Educational Views......... 25 
Duoretiaux, Agricultural Reform Schools...... | GortHe, Educational Training and<Views..... ee 
Dorrrevp, D. B., Education a State Duty....... 23 Cultivation of Reverence 
Dunn, H., Methods of the 8 »rough-road Schools, 25 | GoLpsmrra, OLtver, Essay on Education....... 25 
Durrss, Jos, R. I. Idea of Government,........ 25 | Gooprica, 8. G, Schools as they werein 1800... 25 
Durvy, Secondary Special Schools in France.... 25 | Gooprion, W. H., Plea for Extended Education. 25 
Doranvoup, 8 udious Women........ ... | Gottingen University... 25 
Dwieut, EpmunD, Memoir and Portrait......... 50 | Gou.p, B. A., The American University. . 2 
Dwieut, Timoruy, Memoir..................... 25 | Graser, System of Inetruction............ 
Academy at Green Farms........ 2 | Greece, Ancient, Schools and Education...... 
Vale 25 | Greece, Modern, System of Public Instruction... 25 
Educational Biographies, with Portraits of over Greek Language, Subject of School Study 25 
100 Eminent Teachers, Educa ors, and Ben- Gueens, 8.8., Object Teaching......... . @ 
efactors of Educators, euc)......... Educational Duties of the Hour......... 25 
Educational Trac!s, Numbers J.-XII , each...... 25 | Gregory, J. M., The Problem of Education,.,. 25 
u. Documents for Gen. Circulation, each 1.00 | G@rtscom, Jonn, Memoir and Portrait... ........ 
Education and the State...... an vyee'ehe esses. 25 | Guizor, Ministry Public Instruction in France 50 
Education Defined....... kin 25 Gutuiver, J. P., Norwich Free A 25 
The above Treatises have all appesred-as separate articles io Barnard's American Journal of Education. Any Book or Pamphlet on the List will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on receiving the price in postage stamps or money order. On orders of $20 a discount of 20 per cent. will be made, 
Address H. B., Post Office Bow U, Hartford, Conn. 1875. 
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STANDS UNRIVALED. 


: portable, always ready, easy to use, steady in its action, the only reliable instrument capable of giv- 
ir oe Stciory hlonination without resort to chemical light. With Maxcy’s Trieve jet, it gives us the three forms of 
Kne lig it, each at its best, with its cost and difficulties reduced to a minimnm, Circulars and a choice selected list of * New 
t will be forwarded on application, free. ‘Ihe Sciopticon Manual, sth edition, includ- 
ing cata ogues, 50 cents. Addr: 


L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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NEW ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL ‘OF EDUCATION. 


Baton & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


EATON’S Primary Arithmetic, pp, -—«- 8 0.26 
On the object-iesson plan, and made attractive lor 
beginners, 

EATON’S Intellectual Arithmetic, 176 pp, 0.42 
A progressive development of subjects, with numer- 
Ous review exercises. 


EATON’S Elements of Arithmetic, 190 pp, 0.45 
A short course—combining written and men 


EATON’S Com. School Arithmetic, 327 pp, 0.95 
‘Thoroughly revised and printed trom new plates, con- 
taining fuller statements in regard to Government 
and municipal bonds, premium on gold, the new and 
only method now used by business men for reckon- 
ing sterling exchange, and other valuable improve- 
ments. 


EATON’S High School Arithmetic, 373 pp, 1.25 
A thorough and exhaustive weatise for advanced 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elem. Algebra, 269 pp, 1.25 
Isa work of moderate size, and yet contains enough 
to give a thorough knowledge of the subject. It has 
a large number and great variety of problems, and 
has not the useless matter found in many text- books 
on this branch of study. A chapter on Logarithms 
has recently been added. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry, tio pp, 1.00 
This work contains in moderate compass the essen- 
tials of Plane and one book of Solid Geometry, nu- 
merous problems of construction, practical questions 
for review, and exercises for original demonstration. 


Bradbury’s Element’y Trigonometry, 128 pp, 1.00 
Presenting both the Anaiytical and Geometrical 
methods, with practical applications, and full tables 
of Logarithms. 


Bradbury’s Geom. and Trigonom., in: vol, 1.50 


Bradbury's Trigo: try and ying, 


Eaton’s Gram. School Arithmetic, 351 pp, 1.10 
Combining the C and High School Anthme- 
tics, and is sometimes where only one 
written Arithmeuc is 


It is believed that Eaton & Bradbury’s Mathematics are 
the best yet published, 

The Arithmetics contain clear and accurate definitions and 
rules, practical examples, and the correct presentation of busi 
ness Arithmetic with business-like methods. They have no 


hobbies, but present the best methods of instruction current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods current 
among business men. 

The Common and Grammar School Arithmetics are printed 
from entirely new electrotype plates, and have been revised 
and improved. The treatment of Excha: ge is made to con- 
form to the Act of Congress regulating Exchange, which went 
into effect January 1, 1874, and on which all transactions are 
now based. ‘They also contain more full explanations anc 
problems with reference to Stocks, Government and Munici 
pal Bonds, and the relation of geld to currency, &c. 

These and other improvements have been made in such a 
manner as not to interfere with previous editions, though 
adding greatly to the value of the works 

An edition of EATON’S COMMON SCHOOL ARITH.- 
METIC Is now published, with Answers, both editions hav 
ing the same price. 


BRADBURY’S ALGEBRA, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, and Surveying are books of moderate size, 
and yet contain enough to lead to the higher Mathemat- 
ics and give a thorough knowledge of their respective sub- 
jects. ‘The Algebra contains a chapter on Logarithms, and 
all the different books abound in practical questions and ex- 
ercises for original work. They enable the pupil to master 
the essentials of the subjects in two-thirds of the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or in part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools, academies, and colleges. 


Bradbury’s Algebra and Geometry are accomplishing better 
results than have been attained on ahaa ia the use oO! 
any other text-books on these subjects—Cares Emery, 
Head Master Charlestown High Sc 


Eaton's Arithmetics are found to meet ali the wants of the 
schools, and are working well.— Boston Text Book Com. 

I believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics —I. N. Care 
ton, Conn. State Normal School, New Britain. 


Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 


The Excelsior School Desk: 


The most comfortable, durable, and in all respects the 
handsomest and best School Desk in the market. 

School Directors are invited to send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and prices of these deservedly popular Desks. 
Correspondence with teachers and school officers solicited, 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


New Books. 


ECLECTIC HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
Full 8vo, Cloth, 18 he oe Maps, accurately drawn 
and engraved. A hand-book readers and stu- 
dents in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. $1.50. 


DRAMAS anp DRAMATIC SCENES. 
Edited by W. H. Author of Sceool Stage,”’ 
Amateur Actor,” ‘ U. S. History.’ Twenty plays se- 
lected from the writings of Standard Authors. Illustra- 
tions by Farny. 12mo, cloth, 336 pp. $1.50. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 
For Academies and Common Schools. By S. A. Norton, 
A.M., Professor in Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and Author of * Elements of Natural Philosophy.” 
12m0, 286 pp. $1.15. Supplies for first introduction into 
schools, and single sample copies for examination with a 
view to introduction, 84 cents per copy. 


PESTALOZZI: 
HIS LIFE, WORK, AND INFLUENCE.—By Her- 
man Krust, A.M., Instructor in Philosophy of Education 
at the Oswego Normal and Training School. Cloth, 8vo, 
248 pp. Portraits and Illustrations. $2.25. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Journal of Education: 


A FIRST-CLASS 


2t 


Educational, Scientific, and Home Paper, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 4T BOSTON, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


AND THE 


STATE TEACHERS? ASSOCIATIONS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


We hope to present a great variety of interesting and prac- 
tical matter to our readers in the course of a year’s issue, and 
in order to do this most methodically, we have arranged for 
the following 


DEPARTMENTS : 


EDITORIAL, 
ORIGINAL, 


and 


SELECTED 
ARTICLES. 


Department of School Architecture, 
Scientific Department, 
Department of School Examinations, 
Festival Department, 
State Departments, 
Current Notes, 
Reviews, Criticisms, 
Book Notices, 


It is our proposition, through this journal, to bring teachers 
into a more intimate acqaintance. They need a common 
fireside at which they may sit and learn from each other. 
School officers need a channel of communication with each 
other; the people should have more frequent and reliable 
means by which they may know what educators are doing, 
and how they are doing it. We purpose to meet these wants. 

ApprgEss 


NEW ENGLAND JOURN/L OF EDUCATION, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Great Educational Work of the Year! 


The American Educational Cyclopedia, 


A REFERENCE BOOK 


1 tters of Education in the United 
in the World. 


Considering the infancy of the United States, it is most 
gratifying for the future Educational prospects of our 
country, that not only Teachers, School Officers, Cler- 
gymen, Lawyers, Editors, and Parents with children 
to Educate, but the better portion of the public genavalty 
are seeking the information which is contained in this Cyelo- 

lia. 
P The work is endorsed by the State and Territorial 
Superintendents of Schools. 

It gives a digest of Educational Legislation in 

every State and Territory from their origin, to- 
ether with a full synopsis of their present School 
ystems and School Legislation during the year. 

It contains a History ef Education Land 
Grants and the Peabody Fund; Geographical 
and Scientific Discoveries for the past eighteen 
months; latest Educational Statistics for the 
entire country, comprising Number of Schools, 
School Houses, and of Pupils Enrolled, Average 
1 School Age, Number of 
T verage pay; School Funds of 
the States and Annual School Receipts and Ex- 
penditures; School Statistics of One Hundred 
American Cities ; Education in other Countries ; 
Compulsory Law of New York; Educational 
Features of the pending Civil Rights Bill ; Edu- 
cational Associations and Conventions; List of 
Colleges, Universities, Theological, Law, Nor- 
mal, and Scientific Schools; Brief Sketches of 
the State and Territorial Superintendents, and 
also of eminent Educators who have died dur- 
ing last year ; List of Educational Journals; List 
of School Books published during 1874. Fifth 
Edition now ready, with corrections to date. 


it contains 300 pp. ; bound in cloth, 
$2.00; maniila covers, $1.50. 


It will be mailed on receipt of its price. 


The Great Book for Teachers and Schoo! Olivers ' 
HOW TO TEACH. 


A MANUAL of METHODS for a gradcad 
COURSE of INSTRUCTION: 


EMBRACING THE SUBJECTS USUALLY PURSUED IN PRIMARY, 
INTERMEDIATE, GRAMMAR. AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 
ALSO, SUGGESTIOES RELATIVE 10 DISCI- 

PLINE AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By HENRY KIDDLE, A. ™., City Supt. of 
Public Instruction, New York. 

THOMAS F. HARRISON, First Assist. Supt. 
of Grammar Schools, N. Y. City; and Prefessor of 
Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Nor- 


mal School. 

N. A. CALKINS, First Assistant Supt. of Primary 
Schools and Departments, N. Y. City; and Professor of 
jo ar and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Normal 

The Authors’ long and successful experience as Teachers 
and as Superintendents have thoroughly ponent them to 
tell Teachers and School Officers WHAT TO TEACH and 
HOW TO TEACH IT, 

The comprehensive character of the work is shown by the 
studies embraced ; Reading. Phonetics, Spelling, Definitions, 
Object Lessons, Oral Instruction in Elements of Science, 
Arithmetic from notation through percentage, Tables, Geog- 
ammar, Composition, Writ- 


raphy, Physical Geography, G 
ing, Drawing, Bockheeing, History of U. S., Ancient nnd 
Modern History, Botany, Zoology, Minerology, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Algebra, Geometry, Government and Discipline, Manners 
and Morals, School Library, etc. Price by Mail, $1.25. 


The American Monthly, 


The Leading Educational Journalin America. 
Specimens mailed for 10 cts. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


And Manufacturers of Modern Schoo! Material, 
14 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


N. B.—Oar catalogue, with 400 illustrations, isa handsome 
volume of 244 pages, describing nearly 4,000 articles for 
school use. Mialied for 25 ets. 5 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


KEFERENCES. 
T. B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 


REV. DANIEL LEACH, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 


OBADIAH SLADE, Esg., 
Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 


A. L. CALDER, Esa. 


Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street | * 
‘ovidence. 


School House, Pr 


R. S. ANDREWS 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Eso., 

Of Warren, R. I. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on applic ition. 5 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS, 
PROF. ARNOLD GUYOT’S 


LAST AND BEST BOOK. 


Guyot's Grammar-Sehool Geography 


JUST ISSUED. Price $2.00. 


This work was designed by its author to hold the sane 
rank in the department of Political or Civil and Commercial 
Geography that is so unanimously accorded to Guyo’s 
PrysicaL GEOGRAPHY in its special department. 

An examination will show how completely one supplements 
the ether, and how fitly each may be used as a class book in 
the same schools and imstitutions, ; 


Guyot’s Physical Ceography. 
PRICE, $2.25. 

The public estimate ef the merits of this great work may 
be indicated by its sales, which within the first year of iis 
publication are counted in tens of thousands. 

_ These two works, as should be expected, are rapidly find- 
ing place side by side in schools of academic grade through- 
out the country. 

FOR FUNIOR SCHOOLS: 
Guyot’s Elementary Geography. Price, 75 cents. 
Guyot’s Intermediate Geography. Pr-ce, $1 spo. 
Guyot’s Geographical Teaching. For Teachers on'y. 


NOW READY. 
SHELDON’S FOURTH READER. 


336 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Te chers who have long been waiting fer this bcok will find 
it to be the most attractive, as it is the latest and best work 
of its kind extant. 


SHELDONS READERS. 


Sheldon’s Illustrated First Meader. 

go pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Second Reader. 

190 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Sheldon’s Dlustrated Third Reader. 

224 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
Sheldon’s Illustrated Fourth Reader. 

336 pages. Price, $1 25 

These four books are so constructed and graded by their 
well known author as to afford the instruction usually sought 
in similar series consisting of six or seven numbers. Shel- 
don’s FOUR BOOKS constitute a sufficient series for use in all 
schools grading from Primary to Grammar Schools, inclusive. 


Sheldoen’s New Phonic Charts. 
Ten Charts in set. Price, $5 oo. 


Sheldon’s Illustrated Phonic Primer. 
60 pages. Price, 20 Cents. 


FELTERS ARITHMETICS. 


Yelter’s Primary Arithmetic. 
182 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


Felter’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Without Answers. Price, 30 ceats. 

Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 
303 pages. Price, $0 cents. 

Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 
Without Answers. Price, 75 cents. 

Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
360 pages. Price, $1 oo. 

Felter’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
Without Answers. Price, 95 cents. 


COOLEY'S PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Cooley’s Easy Experiments, §&5 pages; 75 Cts. 
Cooley’s Elementary Philosophy. 178 pp ; $: oo 
Cooley’s Advanced Natural Philosophy. 
315 pages; $1 50. 
Cooley’s Elementary Chemistry. 192 pages; $1 00 
Cooley’s Advanced Chemistry. 315 pages; $1 25 
Cooley’s Elementary Astrenomy. In preparation 
These are doubtless the most satisfactory class-books in 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, with easy experiments 
in each science, now used in our schools throughout the 


country. 


Williams & Southerland’ s Patent Copy Books. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Penmanship, 
Nos. Per dozen, $1 20; With Blotters, $1 35. 


ADVANCED SERIES. 


Williams & Southerland’s Patent Penmanship, 
Nos. 6to%. Per dozen, $1 80; With Blotters, $2 oo. 


TENNEY 8 NATURAL HISTORIES 


Tenney’s Natural History of Animals. 

Tenney’s Manual of Zoology. 

Tenney’s Natural History Tablets. 

Tenney’s Class-Book in Natural History. 
In Press. 


Teachers and Schools suppticd on specially Javorabie 
terms. 


Descriptive Catalogues, Special Circulars, and Price 
Lists to had on appiication to the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 
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